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GENERAL INDEX 


The General Index to Volumes | to 10 (1906-1916) of the American 
Political Science Review and to the ten volumes of Proceedings of the 
American Politica! Science Association (1904-1913) will be printed and 
ready for distribution with the August number of the Review. This 


index will make about 150 pages of the same size and style as the 
Review. It willbea comprehensive subject and author index, including 
articles, notes, and book reviews, with cross references. It will be sold 
for $1.00 per copy. Orders should be sent to Professor Chester Lloyd 
Jones, Secretary-Treasurer, Madison, Wis., as early as possible, so as 


to aid in determining the number of copies to be printed. 
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The American 
Political Science Review 


Vol. XI MAY, 1917 No, 2 


PAN-AMERICAN COOPERATION IN PAN-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS! 


F, ALFONSO PEZET 


A complete and thorough study of the question should em- 
brace the following points: 

A. The Pan-American idea: its inception, and its development 
up to the present time. 

B. The need of an international Pan-American understand- 
ing that shall create the desire for Pan-American conciliation. 

C. The promotion of Pan-American conciliation leading to 
the promulgation of an international Pan-American policy of 
coéperation in all affairs of the Americas. 

Under “‘A”’ we have to consider: The movement for political 
emancipation in the Americas; the early and subsequent at- 
tempts to establish unions, leagues and federations among the 
republics; the attitude of the political leaders in America toward 
closer relations; the conditions obtaining in the several sec- 
tions of America, and their influence for or against the realization 
of the ideals upon which the commonwealths were established; 
the congresses, conferences, and meetings of every nature, held 
in the Americas to promote Pan-American policies; the evolu- 
tion of the Pan-American idea since Bolivar and Henry Clay, 
through Blaine up to the present day. 


1 An address before the American Political Science Association, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, December 28, 1916. 
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Under ““B”’: The controversies, differences, and questions 
that have arisen between the republics; the wars that have been 
waged by them; the growth and development of the different 
nations; their racial and other differences; commercial and politi- 
cal interests; rivalries and jealousies due to the process of evolu- 
tion and the shaping of spheres of influence; alterations in the 
map of the Americas and present status of boundary disputes; 
interference and intervention in the domestic affairs of back- 
ward states; dangers of the latter through continued misgov- 
ernment; need of getting closer together in view of new world 
conditions. 

Under ‘‘C”’ we have the followingtoconsider: Theconvocation 
to an international Pan-American congress to discuss openly a 
common sense plan of international conciliation; such a plan to 
put an end to all present day controversies of whatever nature; 
- and the congress to establish a guarantee for future peace by 
binding itself to safeguard the integrity of the American repub- 
lics against any aggression either from outside America or from 
any American nation, and finally, to promulgate the policy of 
coéperation in all matters affecting the Pan-American union of 
sovereign republics. 

As it is not possible to present a study of this nature in the 
short time allowed to each speaker, I beg leave to make, on this 
occasion, an abbreviated exposition of the question under dis- 
cussion, and perhaps, at some other time, the more comprehen- 
sive view of the subject, as outlined, may be presented. 

The Pan-American idea owes its inception to Bolivar, the man 
of foresight and of genius, whose triumphant sword had liber- 
ated the larger portion of the South American continent from the 
dominion of Spain. 

It was he who first had the idea of establishing in America 
something akin to a union among the newly organized republics, 
when he invited, in December of 1824, the governments of the 
Colombian Confederation, Mexico, Central America, the United 
Provinces of the River Platte, Chile and Peru to meet in con- 
gress at Panama, to discuss among other subjects, a “treaty of 
union, a league and confederation of American states that should 
last for all time.” 
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The government of the United States of North America was 
also invited to attend the congress. This was perhaps due to the 
personality of Henry Clay, at that time secretary of state, and 
in recognition of his services to the cause of South American in- 
dependence. 

Bolivar’s intention, however, was first to constitute a union or 
league among the Latin or Spanish nations, and after this had 
been properly organized to invite the great republic of the north, 
as it was then called, even at that time, to become a party to 
the principles as set forth in the treaty of confederation. 

It needed all of Clay’s ability to convince the congress of the 
United States of the necessity of appointing representatives to 
attend the congress of the Latin states, and only after much 
procrastination and some unnecessary remarks with reference 
to the South American states, the North American envoys were 
appointed. 

The meeting was not a decided success, because of the fact that 
the South and Central American nations were not as yet prop- 
erly organized, and because differences of a personal character 
arose among the plenipotentiaries to the congress, but that this 
should have been the result does not detract from its interna- 
tional importance. And, in view of the fact that, since then, 
with variations more or less, the same ideals have been pro- 
claimed by the nations of America whenever they have wished to 
make a concerted movement toward closer political relations, 
it would seem proved that the basic principle underlying the idea 
had much to commend it to the attention of statesmen and 
politicians, and that undoubtedly it contained the germ of the 
Pan-American policies that since then have developed through- 
out the continent. 

This first congress of the Americas remains as a landmark of 
history, as the point of departure of the Pan-American move- 
ment, while the principles it recommended for the union, peace, 
and welfare of the nations and the high ideals that it proclaimed 
are in themselves the most lasting monument to the genius of 
Bolivar. 
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The predominant idea prevailing among the leaders of thought 
and of action in the different colonies during their struggle for 
political emancipation, was a desire to establish a close bond of 
union between the sections in revolt against the tyranny of the 
colonial government so as to give a concerted action to the general 
movement. 

This in a great measure was made possible in the North Ameri- 
can colonies which revolted against England in the last third of 
the eighteenth century, because of the advanced conditions in 
many of these, and on account of their geographic position, the 
topography of their territory, its not too large extension, the 
existence of natural and not too difficult means of communica- 
tion between the centers of population, and the state of material 
growth and development that such centers had already attained, 
which had a beneficial influence over large surrounding terri- 
tories. Therefore, the early federation of the thirteen original 
states was undertaken without any very considerable difficulty, 
and a solid foundation laid for the building up of a great and 
strong nation. 

In Spanish America conditions were very different. In con- 
trast with the English colonies, the colonies of Spain in America 
occupied a very vast and extensive area; they were very thinly 
populated; their inhabitants belonged to mixed races and to 
races having strong dislikes for each other, the aboriginal In- 
dian and the proud Castilian, with the white race in a decided 
minority. The individual states were separated from each 
other by natural barriers that made intercourse between them 
for practical purposes next to impossible. The centers of 
population and of power were very far apart. Centralized power, 
to a degree unknown in the Anglo-Saxon colonies, created in- 
tense local interests, and encouraged isolation. Add to this the 
geographic position of Spanish America, the extreme differences 
of climatic conditions between sections of the same state, the 
extraordinary topography of the greater part of the countries, 
the general backwardness of the masses and their poverty, the 
arrogance of the classes, the system of government, and lastly 
the leisurely aristocracy living side by side with a most abject 
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proletariat, without the saving clause of any middle class to 
temper the one and uplift the other. 

If conditions in South America had been different in those 
early days of our history, if they had been anything like unto 
what they were in this country in 1776, there might have been a 
probability of establishing then and there a federation of repub- 
lics that might have survived the vicissitudes of the revolutionary 
period and possibly endured until this day. 

At different periods in the history of Latin America, the fed- 
eration idea of Bolivar has been revived, and several of such 
federations actually have been in existence, or been in the course 
of creation, when unforseeen events have made them evanesce 
or suddenly collapse. The more notable instances of such fed- 
erations have been:—the great Colombian Confederation of 
Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador, only of short duration; the 
Peru-Bolivian Confederation, of still shorter life and of disas- 
trous ending; the federated States of the River Platte, that dragged 
out a life of vicissitudes; and the Central American Federation, 
disrupted in wars, and a dream yet to be fulfilled. Besides 
these, there have been innumerable attempts at unions, leagues, 
and alliances involving all and every republic of the continent. 
In most of the cases these have given pretexts for wars, some- 
times during the process of their formation, at other times after 
they had been made public, while at still other times wars have 
been waged to disrupt the federation, break up the alliance, or 
because there appeared to be an attempt to do any one of these 
things by some other outside power. 

According as these federations became dissolved, the nations 
that had been a party thereto drifted completely apart, and soon 
became absorbed in other interests. 

The special interests in each locality, the national egotism of 
the centralized governments, the antagonism of castes in de- 
mocracies that were only so in name, and the eager desire for 
power among individuals with very little preparation for its 
exercise and responsibilities contributed in a marked manner 
to destroy the ideals upon which the nationalities had been 
founded, and to replace these with a loose moral code, and thus 
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eventually to drift into military despotisms, hot-beds for revo- 
lution, and centers of political unrest. 

In the midst of these continual upheavals, of this life of tur- 
moil and of constant excitement, national aspirations began to 
take form and to become noticeable. In many instances these 
aspirations grew out of an unwholesome desire to take undue 
advantage of some unfortunate existing circumstance in a 
neighboring state, with the result that interference with the 
domestic and internal affairs of a weaker or less stable republic 
was introduced into the international life of the more aggres- 
sive or more highly developed nations. This attitude at times 
gave rise to very serious questions which sometimes became in- 
ternational in character and took on ugly aspects. Encroach- 
ments on boundaries; moral and material assistance to political 
conspirators or refugees, in the hope of bringing on civil war 
which if successful would bring some decided advantage or some 
benefit at the expense of another nation, besides the weakening 
of a rival—were of periodical occurrence. Again there were 
claims against the governments of other nations for real, and 
more often, for imaginary damages; demands for reparation for 
insults that more often were faults of ignorance committed by 
some irresponsible petty authority, and which might have been 
adjusted amicably, if there had existed a corresponding equiva- 
lence of strength between the parties to the quarrel. In this 
manner and by these methods, have been planted the seeds of 
jealousy, distrust, and envy, among nations that were born 
into political existence out of a common effort. 

A third of a century after the wars for independence, the young 
nations had completely drifted apart, leaving behind the lofty 
ideals that gave birth to their aspirations of coéperation and 
solidarity. And as the years rolled on and the work of evolu- 
tion and development progressed, some outdistanced the others 
in the race for material and economic prosperity, and, in some 
instances they became, perhaps, too arrogant, and more aggres- 
sive in their dealings with their less favored sister-nations. 

At times, the republics, or some of them, would get together 
with the object of establishing the basis for an understanding 
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that should bring them back to the path of solidarity. There 
would be diplomatic meetings, conferences, and even congresses; 
and protocols and treaties would be drafted, discussed, and fin- 
ally signed by properly accredited plenipotentiaries; and after 
the usual interchange of speeches, and the exchange of official 
courtesies, the documents would be submitted to the respective 
legislatures for ratification. Sometimes it would happen that 
the documents over whose preparation so much care had been 
taken were pigeon-holed in the department of foreign affairs, 
and on other occasions, in committee-rooms of the senate, never 
again to see the light of day. The diplomatic history of the 
American republics is replete with occurrences of this kind. 
And still in every instance, where a diplomatic document has 
had to be drawn up, it is safe to say that at least one of the parties 
to it acted in bona fides, while in most of the cases the intent to 
live up to the terms of the agreement, convention, or treaty was 
absolutely genuine on the part of the high contracting parties. 
Sometimes it happened that these compacts were the outcome 
of political events growing out of situations brought about by 
purely domestic affairs, just passing issues without consequence, 
of a nature that any change in the political régime of either of 
the contracting parties might be sufficient to make the whole 
thing fall through, or to invalidate the instrument. Not infre- 
quently when this has occurred, it brought about an estrange- 
ment between nations which only a short time previously 
had negotiated a treaty or some kind of an agreement, which was 
supposed to put an end to all their differences and create be- 
tween them a bond of everlasting amity. 

This state of perpetual rivalry, and the manifest desire on the 
part of some republics to exercise control or influence over some 
of their weaker sister-republics have given rise throughout Amer- 
ica to a condition of distrust, as between nation and nation. 
It is due to the sentiment of suspicion, thus engendered, that the 
relations between many of the countries of America are not what 
they should be. 

Geographically, the nations of America may be divided into 
three groups: northern, central, southern. The condition to 
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which I have just referred, has existed and still exists in each 
one of these. To the northern group belong: the United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Republic. To the 
central belong: Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. To the southern: Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, and Ecuador. 

In each one of these there are one or more nations that through 
their material power, economic development, or advantageous 
geographic position have attained a certain amount of political 
prestige, which makes them the dominating factors in their 
respective group. 

The special condition in which certain nations of America 
stand today with respect to their own and to the other groups is 
the outcome of aggressive policies, or else the result of force of 
circumstances, or of both; because in the process of rapid 
growth and development, as new interests appeared, they 
opened the way for new policies which, being applied, did not 
always harmonize with the interests of other nations. 

But, no matter how attained, the result remains that the as- 
cendency of some of the nations of America over the others has 
engendered in many of them a sentiment of bitterness and cre- 
ated a certain amount of distrust of such nations as have given 
signs of too much aggressiveness towards their neighbors in the 
framing of their policies and in the development of their power. 

It was in the desire to blot out all these jealousies, and with a 
view of letting by-gones be by-gones, that James G. Blaine at- 
tempted to bring into life a new sentiment which would unite 
the Americas in a common effort and sow the seed that should 
bring forth a bloom of harmony. Blaine’s Pan-American gather- 
ing was a noble idea. It was born of an honest desire to estab- 
lish a strong bond among all the American nations. He sought 
through closer commercial relations to obtain greater mutual 
intercourse, and to produce a better international understand- 
ing. He looked for one common ground upon which to build up 
anew America. As a citizen of the United States, and being 
imbued with the idea of his country’s greatness, he naturally 
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looked upon the United States as the one power that should 
make the first move toward the establishment of closer relations, 
and it was quite reasonable to expect that the action of the 
United States should take the nature of recommending a com- 
mercial rapprochement as a stepping stone to a political entente in 
the future. 

There is no doubt that the intention was for the best; and 
also that the Pan-American conference held at Washington in 
1890, was a great international achievement. But it is likewise 
true that while the conference did give birth to a new senti- 
ment among the American nations, it emphasized in many of 
the debates the divisions that existed in the American family 
and it showed to what an extent were still lurking sentiments of 
resentment, of distrust, of jealousy, among the nations. 

Today we are more than a quarter of a century removed 
from Blaine’s Pan-American conference, and similar conferences 
have been held at Mexico in 1901-02; at Rio de Janeiro, in 1906; 
at Buenos Aires, in 1910; while the fifth of the series that was 
scheduled to be held at Santiago, Chile, in September of 1915, 
has been postponed indefinitely by reason of the world war, now 
raging. At each and every one of these Pan-American gather- 
ings the web that will eventually knit together the American 
nations has been more closely woven. And although we are 
apparently very far from where the idealists would wish to see 
us, still the getting-together movement is well on, and, fortu- 
nately so, as most certainly we are nearing a point where a 
common necessity may make us realize the need of establishing 
in shorter time than we may have anticipated the desideratum: 
effective Pan-American coéperation. 

To effect this, and to bring about a condition that should 
be permanent, we of the Americas must be untiring in our 
efforts—our honest efforts—toward a Pan-American interna- 
tional understanding. Such an understanding to be of any real 
value, and to serve its purpose, must be of a nature that shall 
hold good alike for all nations. There must not be any dis- 
crimination whatever. It must be honest and true from nation 
to nation; free from restrictions, reservations, loop-holes, or 
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exceptions of any kind. It must embrace all nations; the 
strong and the weak, the advanced and the backward, the rich 
and the poor, and every one of our nations must be willing to 
enter freely into the spirit of the thing, without which there 
can not be an honest understanding. 

To bring this about we must first realize that there are signs 
already indicating clearly that it can not be very much longer 
before questions of greater importance than any of our present 
day controversies will be confronting the American world as a 
whole—questions of such magnitude in their scope as to dwarf 
into insignificance all others, questions that of necessity will 
demand concerted action, if they are to be dealt with in a manner 
to safeguard the interests of all our peoples. Therefore, as a 
first step toward this Pan-American international understanding, 
we must establish the principle of Pan-American conciliation, 
which implies the eradication of all outstanding differences that 
may now exist between any of the American nations; the removal 
of all causes for future friction among them, by settlement of all 
present-day controversies; and the renouncing of all such policies 
and actions as are in any way harmful to third interests, and 
detrimental to a final settlement. 

The Honorable Elihu Root, in his now historic official visit to 
South America, under President Roosevelt’s administration, 
laid the cornerstone of the edifice of Pan-American conciliation 
when he outlined in his declaration before the sister-republics of 
America, the principle of the policy upon which it should rest. 
And it has been the desire of President Wilson to carry this 
policy of conciliation a step nearer to its goal, when he pre- 
sented to the consideration of the governments of Latin America 
a project for the establishment of permanent peace among our 
nations, based upon a thorough understanding and embracing a 
plan for the prompt settlement of all outstanding controversies. 

But notwithstanding these facts, and although, both here and 
in Latin America, men have come forward at times as strong ad- 
vocates of closer relations and as the champions of the more 
advanced form of Pan-American solidarity—sentiments and 
ideas voiced at all Pan-American gatherings, and inscribed in the 
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writings of men who have taken it upon themselves to create a 
better understanding between our respective peoples—conditions 
throughout the continent have shown us that we have not yet 
reached that stage in international relations where we can justly 
and truthfully declare that our American world is free from the 
controversies and differences that embitter nation against na- 
tion, and which carry within them the seed of distrust and the 
germ of war. 

To read into the future we must look at the present, while 
remembering the lessons taught by the past. 

On all sides and from every nation in America comes today the 
cry on behalf of Pan-American solidarity. And while all in the 
abstract desire its realization, still the individual nation with- 
holds from the general plan of conciliation one or more specific 
questions that it considers of vital interest to its own welfare, 
security, or political prestige, or influence. Such an attitude is 
directly in opposition to the very essence of conciliation. For 
from the moment .that a nation withholds one of the contro- 
versies to which it is a party from a general and universal plan 
having for its object international amity, it is leaving a weed 
in the field which will eventually harm, if not destroy, the other 
good seed planted. 

If the nations of America can not reach an understanding 
it is because some of them do not care to give up or to surrender 
positions which they have acquired in the past; which‘ they 
have nursed themselves to believe are essential to their future 
welfare, security, or political influence; and which in certain 
determined sections they consider as belonging to them by 
right. It really serves no purpose to discourse on abstract 
questions, it is useless to talk sentiment, and it is absolute 
hypocrisy to advocate at public gatherings and in the press, 
policies which are not intended for practical purposes, and which 
at best are looked upon as fit and good only for others. 

The nations of America in the course of their development, 
and in the working out of their destinies, have sometimes had to 
resort to force and engage in wars. These wars have left scars 
and in some cases unhealed wounds, that still cause pain to the 
defeated nation. 
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A few of these wars have been waged for territorial aggrandize- 
ment, no matter what the alleged pretext may have been at the 
time of entering upon them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are two sides to every 
question, there is no doubt that the verdict of the world is 
more often apt to be correct than otherwise. So today, we 
pretty well know who started the fight, which side is in the right 
and which in the wrong, and we have very definite opinions on 
the why and wherefor of such wars. Therefore the side that 
does not wish to submit to an impartial tribunal its outstand- 
ing differences, when its treaty stipulations call for this; the 
side that does not abide by the award of an umpire; the side that 
refuses to allow certain points in a controversy to be affected by 
the treaty under which the precise controversy was considered; 
the side that invokes the nugatory clause that withholds from 
arbitration any question which it may consider as affecting the 
national honor; all belong to the category that are not in earnest 
about conciliation, codperation, solidarity, international amity, 
and true Pan-Americanism. 

But although there are still a few lukewarm Pan-Americanists, 
the trend is toward the establishment of a permanent policy of 
coéperation in Pan-American affairs. And it is certainly to be 
hoped that we may get there soon. To reach this goal, there 
would seem to be two methods. The one, to let by-gones be 
by-gones. To bow down to the fait accompli, and accept with 
as good grace as is possible, conditions as they are today. This 
implies a generous forgetfulness of the wrongs done, even unto 
the loss of territory; and then, to build up an understanding for 
the future free from all and every sentiment of regret for the 
past. The other, by the thrashing out of all outstanding—pres- 
ent-day—controversies, whatever their nature, and bring about 
their immediate settlement, in a spirit of thorough justice born 
of a true desire for conciliation. 

In the first case it is the weaker nation that is called upon to 
give in; to make all the concessions; to forget the past in bene- 
fit of the present, and in expectation of the future; to accept 
the verdict of might as the last word; and finally to make the 
best possible terms to clear itself from an unfortunate situation. 
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In the second, there is involved a principle of justice, based on 
a clear understanding of absolute equality; the right to discuss 
and to defend. It is not one bowing down in humble submis- 
sion and accepting with the conviction of a fatalist the inevi- 
table from which there can be no alternative, no final appeal. 

History informs us of many instances where a nation having 
followed the first course, after a time became the friend and ally 
of its despoiler. Such occurrences only a short time before 
would have seemed impossible and been considered in the nature 
of aberrations and political monstrosities. This goes to prove 
that nations have varying interests; that these interests should 
be made subordinate to existing conditions, and be governed 
by the ever changing course of events. 

The world war that is now raging throughout Europe has 
brought home to us many a lesson, and we in America have a 
great deal to learn from following the course of events over 
there. It is to these events and their immediate consequence, 
and to the effect that this war may have upon all established 
things, that we should now turn our minds in order to convince 
ourselves that if we, in the Americas, are to be spared from the 
same dangers and pitfalls into which have been lead the highly 
cultured, civilized, and sober nations of Europe, we should hon- 
estly and courageously enter into the spirit of the second method 
and at ance decide upon a true policy of international American 
conciliation, which will have for its sole object Pan-American 
coéperation in all matters, and for all time. 

To sum up the foregoing, we have seen that the republics of 
America in the early days of their political existence gave much 
thought and reflection to a desire of getting closer together, even 
to the idea of establishing federations and unions; that later 
they drifted apart, losing in the process some of their ideals; and 
that as the development of each state became more intense with 
the working out of its own problems, the ties of amity became 
loose, and in the shaping of policies born of individual interests, 
certain nations encroached on others, sometimes wilfully, at other 
times by the force of circumstances, and obtained advantages at 
the expense of their neighbors until today there remain many 
international wounds still unhealed. Bitterness, and resentment 
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even now are rife, jealousies have not disappeared, and causes 
of friction are of every day occurrence. 

Other events are already crowding upon our nations that 
should make them realize that the time has now come when it 
behooves all to ‘Stop; look; and listen;”’ to heed the writing on 
the wall, and to return with sober minds and contrition in our 
hearts to the ideals of the founders of our sovereignties, and seek, 
in a policy of coéperation, based on international conciliation, 
the evolution of the destinies of a United American world. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I submit the following: 

That Pan-American coéperation in Pan-American affairs is a 
policy that makes for international American solidarity, based 
on conciliation as the outcome of an honest endeavour to create 
a thorough understanding between the American nations. 

That in order to establish such a policy and inscribe it as the 
law governing the relations between the nations of the Americas, 
it becomes necessary for all the nations of America forthwith to 
settle all and every one of their international disputes and dif- 
ferences—without any exceptions whatsoever—and no matter of 
what nature, according to existing treaties, either directly, 
through arbitration, or in equity, and immediately following this, 
solemnly to declare and bind themselves never to wage a war of 
aggression against an American nation, or to resort to any ter- 
ritorial acquisition through force of arms, or in any way, man- 
ner, or form to impair the sovereignty of any one of the indepen- 
dent republics of America as constituted at this time. 

And that the appeal contained in this statement should be 
the subject of an intense propaganda throughout all American 
nations, with a view that at the next Pan-American International 
Congress, may be proclaimed the new American international 
policy of codéperation in Pan-American affairs, as the deliberate 
act of a conscious and conscientious America, animated by the 
desire of establishing a life-long bond of amity among the inde- 
pendent sovereign democracies, that together constitute The 
Pan-American Union of Republics. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF CHILE! 


CARLOS CASTRO-RUIZ 


University of Santiago de Chile 


The Monroe Doctrine has been the subject of much discus- 
sion by American and European publicists, and their estimates 
have been widely different, ranging from those who consider it 
the principle which has maintained the territorial integrity of 
this continent for nearly a century to those who deny to it any 
real influence in the preservation of the nations which emerged 
into independent life during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Both concepts are, in my judgment, exaggerated. 
To accept the first judgment would be to ignore and to forget 
the failure of the United States to assert the doctrine on three 
different occasions when it was flagrantly violated: the occupa- 
tion of the Falkland Islands by Great Britain in 1843, islands 
which were regarded by the Argentine Republic as national prop- 
erty; the military intervention of France in the Republics of the 
River Platte in 1838, an intervention repeated in conjunction 
with Great Britain in 1845; and the occupation of the Chincha 
Islands by Spain in 1865. The attitude of the government of 
the United States is readily explained when one recalls the fact 
that the Monroe Doctrine had not become a real factor in world 
politics until the naval and military strength of the United States 
had given to that country the position of a great power. Before 
that time the doctrine was nothing more than a happy formula- 
tion of an aspiration deeply felt by the American nations which 
had on several occasions prior to the celebrated message of 1823 
proclaimed the same idea. In his excellent work entitled Amer- 
can International Law, my distinguished fellow-countryman and 


' An address before the American Political Science Association, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 28, 1916. 
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publicist, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, has presented a brilliant study 
of this attitude of the American nations. 

Special mention should be made, however, of a document 
entitled ‘“‘Declaration of the Rights of the Chilean People,” 
formulated in 1810, which contains the following proposition: 
“The people of Latin-America cannot in isolation defend their 
sovereignty. It is necessary, for their development, to unite 
against possible European aggression, thus assuring their in- 
ternational security.’’ This principle showed a clear vision of 
the necessities of the future, and later on influenced O’Higgins 
and San Martin to organize in 1821 the first Chilean squadron, 
which freed Peru from Spanish dominion. This was a titanic 
enterprise to undertake and carry to a successful conclusion, 
particularly when one bears in mind the limited resources at the 
disposal of the newly born republic of Chile, especially after her 


_ ten years of struggle for independence. 


Record may also be made of the resolution adopted by the 
National Parliament of Chile in 1864. After refusing to recog- 
nize the imperial government then established in Mexico by 
Napoleon III, the resolution continues: 

“The Republic of Chile regards the acts of European interven- 
tion in America as out of harmony with American international 
law. It furthermore regards as contrary to the American inter- 
national system the governments which are established by 
reason of such intervention, even if such intervention is solicited. 
In a similar position are placed all agreements with reference to 
protectorates, cession or sale of property, or any other plan of 
whatever nature which limits the sovereignty or independence of 
an American state in favor of a European power, or which has for 
its purpose to establish a form of government contrary to the 
representative republican type adopted in Spanish America.” 

This principle has always been the guiding principle of Chile’s 
foreign policy. 

To accept the view that the Monroe Doctrine has been without 
real influence in the international policy of the American conti- 
nents is to ignore its indisputable moral influence in discouraging 
European nations from embarking upon certain policies in their 
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relations with the countries of this hemisphere. This influence 
has been real and definite. To deny it is equivalent to ignoring 
the noble and determined attitude of the United States in 1895, 
in the Anglo-Venezuelan boundary dispute, and in 1902, when 
the United States prevented the coercion of Venezuela by Great 
Britain, Germany and Italy. 

I believe that the most explicit recognition of the international 
character of the Monroe Doctrine was given by Chancellor 
Bismarck when he designated it as an ‘“‘international imperti- 
nence’’; but if it was indeed an impertinence, it was a formidable 
one,—sufficient to prevent Germany, in the Venezuelan incident 
of 1902, from carrying out the plan which she had in view. 

“The Monroe Doctrine,” said Lord Salisbury in the house of 
lords, ‘‘is not an integral part of international law, nor a funda- 
mental principle that can be applied in the adjustment of our 
present difference with Venezuela.’”’ In spite of this declara- 
tion, however, the British government found a means of solving 
the difference in harmony with the thesis consistent with the 
government of the United States. Both of these facts consti- 
tute an eloquent demonstration, as was said by President Roose- 
velt in a memorable address, that doctrines of such vital import- 
ance are not worth the paper on which they are written unless 
they are sustained by a force sufficient to compel their acceptance. 

It is not my desire to formulate a detailed critical judgment 
with reference to this controversy, nor to express an opinion on 
the lack of consistency often imputed to the foreign policy of the 
United States with reference to its unfairness in European- 
Asiatic affairs. This lack of consistency was pointed out by 
Count Okuma, ex-prime minister of Japan, in his famous edi- 
torial in the Shin Nihon, of Tokyo, entitled ‘‘American Policy 
and Diplomacy.” It has been necessary, however, for me to 
recall to you the position of the Monroe Doctrine in world policy 
as an indispensable antecedent to discussing in general outline 
the part which Chile has played in maintaining the principle, 
because the Chilean nation is the only one which has sacrificed 
the blood of its people in the maintenance of the principle. It 
was in noble defense ef the doctrine that the Chilean govern- 
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ment declared war against Spain in 1866, when the territorial 
integrity of Peru was menaced. ‘This attitude of generous con- 
tinental solidarity is often lost sight of. Not long ago, when we 
had the honor to entertain as our distinguished guest Colonel 
Roosevelt, he stated in the course of a masterful exposition 
of the Monroe Doctrine that during an entire century the 
United States had been compelled to bear the burden alone. 
He furthermore emphasized the fact that soon after the middle 
of the century the United States was engaged in its great civil 
war, and was, therefore, not in a position to defend the doctrine 
against the European nations which were then invading the soil 
of a sister republic; and that no other American nation arose 
to champion the principle. This statement, though coming 
from one of the greatest modern statesmen, involves an histori- 
cal error, and affects one of the most brilliant pages of the in- 
ternational life of Chile. It is to the correction of this error that 
I desire to call your attention. 

Early in 1864 the Spanish government sent to Peru an official 
with the title ‘‘Special and Extraordinary Commissioner of the 
Kingdom,” a designation which was used in the colonial period 
for those officials who were entrusted with the surveillance of 
the king’s dominions. This designation indicated that Spain, 
in spite of the forty years which had passed since Peru had ac- 
quired her independence, still refused to recognize the same, 
and entertained the hope of reasserting her dominion over her 
favorite vice-royalty. The government of Peru refused to give 
to the royal commissioner any status other than that of ‘‘Con- 
fidential Agent.” Offended by this treatment, he withdrew 
from the country. Various incidents then occurred; and finally 
the Spanish squadron appeared and took possession of the Chin- 
cha Islands, which belonged to Peru. The theory upon which 
this action took place was that the Spanish effort to subdue 
Peru had never been abandoned but had simply been suspended 
during a period of truce. 

This unjust aggression produced in Chile a strong current of 
opinion in favor of the principle of continental integrity thus 
menaced. The government of Chile immediately proceeded to 
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give effect to this principle by entering into an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Peru. Chile was not prepared for a war. 
Her navy was composed of a single wooden war vessel, the 
Esmeralda (which afterwards met with a glorious end in the 
naval combat of Iquique), a vessel of 18 cannon, and two mer- 
chant vessels. The Spanish squadron at that time in Pacific 
waters consisted of five frigates, two gunboats and a transport, 
with a total of 207 cannon. As will be seen, the disproportion 
of fighting forces was enormous. 

When the Spanish government heard of the hostile attitude 
of Chile, she decreed a blockade of our coast, and ordered Ad- 
miral Pareja to present an ultimatum at Valparaiso. The 
government of Chile answered by a declaration of war, and issued 
instructions to her small navy to unite with the naval force of 
Peru. The task was a difficult one, because the Spanish squad- 
ron was distributed all along Chile’s extensive coast line of 
three thousand miles. This distribution facilitated, however, a 
constant breaking of the blockade and, what is more important, 
made it possible to capture the gunboat Covadonga, which was 
added to our fleet. Admiral Pareja took this incident so much 
to heart that he committed suicide. 

The new Spanish admiral concentrated his squadron at Val- 
paraiso, and in fulfilment of the orders of his government bom- 
barded the port in spite of the fact that it was an unfortified 
place. This was contrary to the most elementary rules of inter- 
national law, and was severely censured by the public opinion 
of all countries. The damage done was enormous, reaching not 
less than fourteen million dollars. The Spanish squadron im- 
mediately sailed northward and took the port of Callao, but here 
the forts of that place inflicted very considerable losses on the 
Spaniards. Spain then realized that further effort was useless, 
and abandoned all hope of reconquering her former colonies of 
the Pacific. After a truce was arranged in 1867, Spain signed a 
treaty of peace with the governments of Chile and Peru in 
Washington on April 11, 1871. 

During the course of this war the United States showed con- 
siderable disquietude because of the Spanish expedition, and 
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requested explanations from the government of Madrid, accept- 
ing as satisfactory the assurance given by the Spanish govern- 
ment that the war did not have as its purpose the desire to 
change the republican form of government of the countries of 
Chile and Peru. Twenty years later the United States would 
not have accepted so precarious a guarantee, but it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that at this time the United States had just 
brought to a close her long and bloody civil war, and was not in 
a position to meet the sacrifices involved in a foreign war into 
which her opposition to the designs of Spain might lead her. 

This is the history of the jealous defense made by the govern- 
ment of Chile of the great principle of continental inviolability. 
I will not attempt to estimate the extent of the sacrifice made 
in upholding this principle. 

Fifty years have passed since this event, and during this 
period three nations, the Argentine, Brazil and Chile, have 
reached a degree of development which makes it possible for 
them to make the doctrine proclaimed by President Monroe an 
integral part of their foreign policy. President Roosevelt spoke 
in these terms in the address to which I have already made 
allusion: 

“‘T speak to a gallant people, a proud and patriotic people, 
with a great military record, with a fine army and navy. I be- 
lieve that the time has now come when the doctrine in reality 
has the guarantee not only of the United States, my own coun- 
try, but of your country, Chile, and of every other American 
nation which has arisen to a sufficient point of economic well- 
being, of stable and orderly government, of power to do justice 
to others and to exact justice from others and, therefore, of po- 
tential armed strength, to enable it thus to act as a guarantor 
of the doctrine. I hail her advent to this position of assured 
international power and dignity.” 

The republic of Chile felt deeply honored by this public 
recognition of her action. The policy of my government has 
been constantly to maintain the closest harmony between the 
economic development of the country and the power neces- 
sary to safeguard such development. We have been ardent 
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adherents of peace because we love justice, but we do not fear 
war, if some day war be necessary to defend our rights as a sov- 
ereign nation. We have placed in the hands of arbitral tri- 
bunals the most extensive territories that have ever been in 
dispute between two countries; and on the summit of the Andes 
is the image of Christ, erected as a fitting testimony of the 
eternal friendship of two nations, Chile and Argentina. We 
have always realized that the existence of every nation is closely 
related to the possession of means adequate to protect itself. 
Carrying this principle into practice, we have developed, with 
our four and a half million inhabitants, an army of about three 
hundred thousand men, each of whom receives one full year of 
military instruction. This force can be mobilized within fifteen 
days. Inasmuch as we are the country of the greatest industrial 
vitality of South America, we have demonstrated that the peace- 
able development of the country is in no way opposed to the 
small sacrifice demanded’ of her sons for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing her safety. 

In his message opening the Congress of Chile on June 1, 1915, 
the president referred to the treaty of Buenos Aires, signed on 
May 1 of the same year by the ministers of foreign affairs of 
Chile, the Argentine and Brazil, and declared that this treaty 
was a frank expression of the policy of close cooperation between 
the three countries, and that such close cooperation constituted 
the most important guarantee of the peace of the American re- 
publics and for the respect of their rights. He furthermore 
stated that the most vital of these rights was the integrity of 
the American continent. This document is the first official dec- 
laration by a government of the American continent of its ad- 
herence to the Monroe Doctrine in its most ample and generous 
concept of continental solidarity. 

The close harmony in which the foreign policy of the United 
States and Chile have developed in maintaining the naval suprem- 
acy which we have exercised on the west coast of the Pacific 
during the century, is the most solemn confirmation of our set 
purpose to continue to maintain this great doctrine. In order 
to do this we do not require treaties or conventions. The 
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fraternal tie of a common interest in national preservation is an 
adequate bond. As your great President George Washington 
said in his farewell address, in pointing out the broad outlines of 
the policy of this great republic, ‘‘Observe justice and faith 
toward all nations; but have entangling alliances with none.” 
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LENDING OUR FINANCIAL MACHINERY TO LATIN 
AMERICA! 


F. C. SCHWEDTMAN 
The National City Bank of New York 


In the history of every country, the transitional period be- 
tween two stages of economic development has been marked by 
new problems and intricate readjustments of the economic life 
and machinery. The United States is now passing through the 
transitional period from a nation whose interests have been 
largely centered within its own borders to one stepping out into 
the arena of world competition. For the past twenty years, 
practically every business change has been a change toward 
greater and greater production totals. The nation must muster 
its trained thinkers to reorganize the financial and industrial 
machinery, as well as to remold the thought of the people in 
order that the rapid growth of commerce and the necessary re- 
adjustments may be facilitated. The development of foreign 
markets makes imperative a vastly-expanded financial machinery, 
not alone to offer all possible trade and banking facilities to the 
international merchants, but to present stable channels through 
which investment capital may flow to borrowing countries. 


UNITED STATES NEEDS A FOREIGN TRADE 


Roused by the appeals for its products from the European 
nations since the titanic struggle began in the fall of 1914 this 
country has responded with all its tremendous productive forces 
in an effort to fill the needs of the consuming war markets. Not 
only has the United States geared up its industrial mechanism 
sufficiently to yield enormous quantities of war munitions (esti- 

! An address before the American Political Science Association on Decembef 
28; 1916, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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mated to be over $3,000,000,000 worth of this material alone in 
1916), but it has been able in some measure to provide the sup- 
ply of merchandise and capital heretofore furnished South 
America principally by England and Germany. The estimated 
value of our manufactures for 1915 is placed at $25,000,000,000, 
almost as much as those of England, Germany and France to- 
gether. We were able to produce for export in 1914 $2,364,- 
579,148 worth of goods; while for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, our exports were $4,333,658,865. With the loss of the 
extremely lucrative war market, we shall find ourselves with a 
manufacturing output out of all proportion to our normal do- 
mestic and stable foreign markets, unless we provide the finan- 
cial auxiliaries to cultivate these foreign markets now while 
the time is auspicious. 

Even before the war there were ample phenomena to warn 
this country that it. must evolve the necessary machinery to 
secure and hold a foreign trade if it were to take its place among 
the great nations and grow in population, wealth, and influence. 
It was becoming apparent that our productive powers were out- 
distancing our home markets. Frequent periods of stagnation 
of business disclosed a weak link in our commercial chain. The 
rapid settlement of our western lands has been viewed with 
keen interest, and prophecies made as to the reaction when our 
marginal land should become less productive than the marginal 
land of the newer countries. Under the normal conditions pre- 
ceding the war, the rising prices for lumber, meat, and food- 
stuffs in general, indicated that the time was not far in the fu- 
ture when we should want a new source of these supplies. Due 
to vast natural resources, and the evolution of highly-mechan- 
ized processes, making large-scale production possible, we have 
found ourselves an efficient producer, but lacking a cosmopoli- 
tan market for our manufactures. Without a foreign trade, we 
are in something of the position of a department store who sells 
its various wares only to its employees. 

The statistics of our trade indicate most forcefully the trend 
our commerce has taken. In 1914, just before the war, when 
conditions were normal, of our exports 18 per cent were food- 
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stuffs, whereas, in 1894, foodstuffs comprised 44 per cent of the 
total. Manufactured products just previous to the war equaled 
over 50 per cent of the total exports, as against 23 per cent in 
1894. From 1890 to 1910, the number of persons employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits increased 90 per cent; in 
agricultural pursuits during the same time, 37 per cent. With 
the artificial stimulus given by the war, in the short space of two 
years we have undergone the change from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, a development that might have taken a generation under 
normal conditions. 

Another portentous development, a direct outgrowth of the 
European conflict, and having a vital relation to the financial aid 
we may render our Latin American neighbors, has been the liqui- 
dation of a great quantity of our foreign-held securities. The 
world stood aghast at the speed with which in a space of a few 
decades we paid off a couple of billion dollars of civil war debts. 
In the two and a half years of the war, we have loaned perhaps 
$1,250,000,000, or an average loan, according to these figures, of 
over $3,000,000 a day throughout this period. Compared with 
these operations, the civil war debt liquidation was indeed a 
retail operation. 

Had these loans and payments taken the form of gold ship- 
ments abroad, our economic equilibrium might have been 
threatened, but the statistics of our gold supply during this 
period demonstrate that the bulk of this process was effected 
through the establishment in our own country of bank credits 
against which war munition contracts have been drawn. The 
result of these new loans, then, as I see it, will be that instead of 
continuing to feed the glittering river of gold that has flowed for 
years through well paved financial channels to our creditors on 
the other side of the Atlantic, we shall now have dammed the 
river at the gates on our own coasts, and the great financial res- 
ervoirs will be filled to overflowing with the gold that formerly 
was paid our creditors for interest and dividends. 

Why not a campaign for “investment at home?” With the 
forces militating for and against this process, you are quite 
familiar. Often ill-advised state and federal legislation in re- 
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gard to public utility operations and investments has made the 
investing public afraid of these enterprises, though undoubt- 
edly untold millions could properly and profitably be expended 
on our own transportation facilities, terminal and wharf improve- 
ments, development of hydraulic power, and the building up 
of an adequate merchant marine. To make investment in these 
enterprises popular to the extent it should be, will require a new 
national sentiment toward business interests—a sentiment that 
will encourage coéperation rather than retard the growth of 
legitimate and needed utilities. 

If we plunge on with our gigantic productive machinery at 
full capacity, with surplus capital accumulating, but lacking a 
stable foreign market with carefully organized financial ma- 
chinery for the conduct of this trade and the investment of our 
capital, we must expect to meet a day of reckoning with a disas- 
trous blow dealt to our national prosperity. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link; our industrial chain composed of 
hundreds and thousands of factories and mills and mines will 
snap at the time of the crucial test—the loss of the European war 
market—unless steps are taken effectively and soon. With our 
high wages and high prices, we shall present an alluring market 
in which to sell, but an adverse one in which to buy. Under 
these conditions, what will become of our gold reserve upon 
which our present inflated credit structure is built? The ten- 
dency would be toward an equilibrium, but the contraction of 
credit is always accompanied by unhappy conditions, and the 
readjustment would not insure us protection against a further 
depletion of our gold reserve. Here again is need for a per- 
manently maintained balance of export trade to forestall the 
depletion of our gold reserve. 


WHY SOUTH AMERICA 


The two most promising potential markets are Russia and 
South America. Both are areas of tremendous natural resources 
awaiting only the touch of capital and trade to cause them to 
leap forth into the circle of nations for which their natural ad- 
vantages have fitted them. However, as to Russia, there are 
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already rumors of economic alliances among the Entente nations 
for the distribution of markets after the war, and in any event, 
its mere proximity to European manufacturing centers may pre- 
sent a real handicap to us in our endeavor to develop strong 
trade ties with Russia. Latin America, on the other hand, is 
comprised of sister nations, some of them nations in the making. 
They possess many of the ideals of democracy in common with 
us, and face much the same conditions that we did a half century 
ago. Far-sighted coéperation in international finances now will 
help to weld the golden link of the inter-American trade chain 
to the mutual benefit of all of us. These Latin American coun- 
tries need generous amounts of capital, and purchasers for what 
they have to sell. Seeing the potential greatness of this field, 
England and Germany early bent their efforts toward establish- 
ing themselves to supplying the needed capital for the new na- 
tions’ development. ‘The war, however, has caused the serious 
contraction of the credits and loans formerly advanced from 
Europe; and the United States, with a quickened appreciation 
of the benefits resulting from coéperation now, can step into the 
gap left by the lessening of the European supply of goods and capi- 
tal, thus binding closer in mutually profitable relationships the 
nations of the two Americas. 

Like all new countries, South America must look to outside 
capital for its development; and experience demonstrates that re- 
wards accruing to such capital are greater in the newer fields. 
The opportunities in the building of railroads, steamship lines, 
warehouses, docks, sewers, light, power and gas plants are 
almost unlimited. 

For example, the railroad mileage of Argentina increased 
from 6 miles in 1857 to 10,499 miles in 1901, and to 21,196 miles 
in 1913, practically doubling in twelve years. These 21,196 
miles represent a total investment of about $1,135,220,000, of 
which foreign investors have contributed 88 to 90 per cent. 
The figures on Great Britain’s investments in all South America 
can be scarcely more than estimates, but these estimates seem 
to approximate $5,000,000,000, in public loans, public service 
corporations, banks, and transportation systems. ‘The income 
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from this almost inconceivable mass of investments is about 
$250,000,000, yielding slightly over 5 per cent. As the total 
value of the South American exports to the United Kingdom in 
1912 was $310,210,806, the earnings from British investments 
nearly paid for the total imports. The United States investor 
does not lack a precedent in entering the Latin American invest- 
ment field. On the other hand a conservative estimate has it 
that to the end of July, 1916, American capital invested in South 
American government bonds, bank loans, mines, railways, rub- 
ber, light and power plants, and packing plants, aggregated 
approximately $750,000,000. Of this amount, about $80,000,000 
have been loaned on government bonds and stocks since the war 
began. 


LENDING OUR FINANCIAL MACHINERY 


With the intricate mazes of our domestic financial machinery 
including every village and hamlet, it is rather humiliating to 
note how few facilities we have heretofore placed at the disposal 
of. our Latin American neighbors. With the passage of the 
federal reserve act in December, 1913, however, national banks 
were permitted to establish branches in foreign countries, and the 
enactment of this law marked the beginning of a new interna- 
tional era in American banking. Only one national bank has 
as yet actively entered the field and established branches in 
South America, so that in discussing our Latin American bank- 
ing machinery, I am compelled to confine myself to the opera- 
tions and experiences of this single institution. Guided and 
directed by the broad vision of Mr. Vanderlip, the National City 
Bank of New York has made its début into the banking and com- 
mercial life of the south countries, establishing branches at 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Santos, 
Bahia, and Valparaiso. 

Our new branch-banks have not hesitated to enter the banking 
field in all its ramifications functioning as buyers and sellers of 
exchange, collection agents, dispensers of loans and discounts, 
compilers of credit information, and trade reports, and channels 
for investment operations. It is apparent that our importers 
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and exporters have been paying foreign banksa certain proportion 
of the value of all business transacted, and though this amount 
can only be estimated, an idea of this royalty may be had in the 
case of American coffee importations through New Orleans. 
American importers have paid } of 1 per cent commission on the 
drafts with which they pay Brazilian merchants for their coffee. 
This amounted in 1914 to about 6 cents a bag, and as there were 
received through this single port in 1913-14, 1,949,851 bags of 
coffee, the bankers’ commissions aggregated $116,987. Gaining 
these commissions, however, is not the fundamental advantage 
expected to be gained in inter-American trade by the advent 
of the American banks. Once an American obligation is con- 
verted into a bill on London and gets into foreign financial chan- 
nels, it passes from the hands of those who might be interested in 
obtaining return purchases by the selling country. 

With the entry of American banks into the financial theater of 
South America, the American dollar stepped on the stage of 
inter-American trade. Previous to the coming of the American 
banks, a merchant paid his bill by purchasing a pound draft on 
London, suffering oftentimes a loss in exchange on converting 
from his native money to sterling, and from sterling to United 
States dollars. Now that dollar exchange has been placed on a 
parity with the other foreign currencies, and with the rapidly 
growing use of the trade acceptance, our branch banks have 
assumed a permanent and important place in this trade. With 
the present conditions operative, an importer in Buenos Aires 
receives a discount rate on a dollar draft in New York of about 
2% per cent; whereas on English bills he suffers a discount of 
about 53% per cent, plus the English bill stamp. To use any 
but dollar exchange, he must take a direct loss. Under the fed- 
eral reserve act we may confidently look to the evolution of a 
market in New York for dollar drafts, not, indeed, endangering 
in the immediate future the supremacy of London as a financial 
center, but at least creating an American market for the com- 
mercial paper growing out of inter-American commerce. 

Each of the new branch banks has a fully equipped foreign 
trade department and a credit department working in close 
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coéperation. The foreign trade experts study all possible mar- 
kets and report on prices, quality, styles, or any other phe- 
nomena that tend to promote trade. These departments are 
at the service of American exporters and manufacturers, and 
their reports and investigations are proving their worth. It is 
this sort of service that has made the German and English banks 
so effective in serving the needs of both the home producers and 
the foreign customers. This phase of the activities of our for- 
eign banks should be emphasized, for already our exports to 
South America contain a higher percentage of manufactures 
than to any other country except Central America. Our banks 
must act as almost human intermediaries in the barter and sale 
between the countries. Instead of being entirely dependent 
upon foreign banks for credit information and services, the 
American salesman and exporter is now offered these facilities 
by institutions which have a mutual interest in their success. 


CREDIT MACHINERY 


At a meeting of South American diplomats called together by 
the secretary of state in September, 1914, for an informal dis- 
cussion of ways and means to secure a readjustment of the dislo- 
cation of commerce and credits brought about by the European 
war, the secretary asked them what in their opinion could be 
done to alleviate the unhappy conditions obtaining at that time. 
Nearly all of our South American friends referred to the Ameri- 
cans’ unwillingness to grant long time credits as perhaps the 
biggest drawback to a Latin American trade. The practice of 
requiring cash payment against shipping documents was, they 
believed, a strong deterrent to the rapid expansion of our trade. 

The credit departments of our new banks are rapidly bring- 
ing the South American business men to a familiarity with our 
credit information system, and the desirability of it. Already 
they have completed very careful investigations of more than 
20,000 South American firms and transmitted a copy to the home 
office in New York. Complete credit information is of the ut- 
most importance in determining terms and rates, and the stand- 
ing of instruments executed by a firm. With reliable reports 
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before him, the American manufacturer or banker is in a position 
to deal intelligently and to grant the best terms the firm deserves. 

The evolution of the commercial letter of credit, called by one 
eminent banker, ‘‘the fulcrum of commerce,” has been a power- 
ful force in the new machinery for expediting foreign trade. 
This remarkable device enables the South American buyer to 
make credit arrangements with the bank in his own city whereby 
a certain amount of funds is placed to his credit in New York, 
for instance, together with specific instructions as to its pay- 
ment. These instructions usually specify the amount and qual- 
ity of the goods purchased, and require that the draft drawn on 
the bank be accompanied by full sets of shipping documents. 

This enables the American shipper to secure cash against pre- 
sentation of shipping documents in accordance with the credit, 
eliminates delay for the foreign purchaser, and protects all 
parties from unnecessary risk. In the four weeks between No- 
vember 4 and December 2 of this year, the National City Bank 
of New York alone has accepted bills drawn on it under com- 
mercial letters of credit amounting to $4,879,344.93. 

With our branches offering their services in exchange trans- 
actions, trade promotion, credit information, and the general 
operations of a commercial bank, there remained one void in the 
otherwise compact machinery. Under the federal reserve act 
the branches of national banks are apparently restricted in the 
same manner as the parent institution. It remained for our far- 
sighted business men to evolve another organization typically 
American—a corporation—which would fill the crying need for 
an investment agency. With its $50,000,000 capital, the Ameri- 
can International Corporation has been formed to support our 
banks in foreign countries, and to promote the enterprises that 
fall outside the purview of our banking operations. It can 
engage in business beyond the powers of branch banks, can own 
ships, operate, buy, sell, and promote railroads, docks, ware- 
houses, public utilities, mines, factories, and mercantile estab- 
lishments. It may take over a going concern and sell its securi- 
ties to the public, or it may absorb the firm’s securities and issue 
its own. With the keenest business men of the country direct- 
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ing its operations, and with almost boundless capital behind its 
$50,000,000 capitalization, this piece of financial machinery may 
prove formidable to European competitors in the building up of 
Latin American industries. After only twelve months of exist- 
ence, this corporation has had presented to it 1230 projects. It 
is now busily training a staff of young men to man its offices 
abroad. Perhaps none of our newly organized machinery will 
do more to bring the Americas into closer and permanent inti- 
macy than this great corporation. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Though I should like to bring my talk to a close with glowing 
phrases eulogistic of the efficiently organized industrial and finan- 
cial machinery promptly procured and dedicated to our infant 
foreign trade, I am compelled to dampen the enthusiasm of any 
self-satisfied American by a passing reference to the machinery 
we have not provided, and seem in a slow way of providing. 
Without an adequate merchant marine, our present machinery 
is like a shining automobile without an engine. It serves to 
show what the whole machine could do if it were there. It has 
been suggested that a nation without ships is like a department 
store without delivery wagons, dependent on its competitor 
across the street to carry its goods when convenience and rivalry 
permit. Just at present, the United States is running the de- 
partment store and paying a king’s tribute on every shipload 
delivered. 

With the growth in population and industry there has not 
come a proportionate growth in our foreign trade and shipping. 
Our American tonnage registered for foreign trade declined from 
2,642,628 in 1861 to a little more than a million (1,076,152) in 
1914. In 1861 ships under the American flag carried 65 per 
cent of our commerce; in 1914, 9.7 per cent. In the latter year, 
Great Britain alone carried 53.7 per cent. 

The war has awakened a new feeling of nationalism in this 
country that may result in developing a greater national suffi- 
ciency. So gigantic have been the war markets that we have prof- 
ited in spite of marine handicaps, and have been blinded from 
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seeing our own pitiful weakness. In normal times the rate on 
wheat from New York to Liverpool is 4 cents a bushel; it is now 
around 40 cents. Rates on provisions have risen in many cases 
from $5 a ton to $1 per hundred pounds, and many products 
cannot be moved at all, due to prohibitive rates. 

Even after we have organized the other financial machinery to 
make available the vast potential business fields of Latin America, 
we find ourselves quite at the mercy of our hired carriers, who 
can control almost at will much of our foreign business. For 
instance, some American producers of Portland cement secured 
orders from Brazil. The first shipments were very satisfactory 
as to quality and price. British cement dealers promptly got in 
touch with the marine interests and with agencies in Brazil. 
The American shippers quickly found themselves facing a pro- 
hibitive rate and an unjust reputation given their wares in 
Brazil, and. further orders were not forthcoming. 

Instead of such restrictive measures as the seaman’s act, 
placing differentials against American registries, the British 
and German governments have encouraged and coéperated in 
every possible way in building a marine that formed the pro- 
pelling force of their foreign financial body. With consistent 
government coédperation, the merchant marines have made ample 
returns, with or without subsidy aid, as exemplified by such 
lines as the German Lloyd, Royal Mail, Hamburg American, 
French Transatlantic, etc. In the case of England’s trade, she 
has depended so much upon South America for foodstuffs that 
she has a continuous stream of subsidized ships to and from 
Argentina and Uraguay. She has been willing to reduce out- 
going rates to keep her ships with full cargoes, which explains 
why American exporters often find it cheaper to send goods to 
South America via Southampton than direct from New York or 
Boston. 

Freight has to pay transportation costs and will take the 
lowest competitive rate offered to move it. Whether we buy 
our ships abroad and amend our laws so the flag may fly with 
equal privilege on foreign built ships, or whether we have Ameri- 
can ownership without the flag, we want this part of our finan- 
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cial machinery repaired so that the effectiveness of the whole 
will not be impaired by the weakness of a single part. If neces- 
sary, let us grant a subsidy to compensate for the 5 to 8 per 
cent disadvantage now said to exist. 

With American banks for American business, with a powerful 
investment corporation in operation, and with the urgent need 
of a merchant marine quickening the minds of our commercial 
world, I feel that a start has been made; but the struggle for 
Latin American business will require coéperation in all the de- 
tails. More private banking agencies such as the twenty-five 
or more established by W. R. Grace and Company on the west 
coast, will fill a void in our machinery for conducting sales and 
acting as collection agencies. We should have financial agencies 
in the smaller as well as the larger trade centers of Latin America 
to promote by all legitimate means inter-American business. 
Imitating our European competitors, we should have more 
branch offices in the principal cities, and with these there should 
be trained salesmen who know the language. The experience 
of such firms as the United States Steel Corporation, Armour 
and Company, W. R. Grace and Company, and the Remington 
Typewriter Company, demonstrates the value of branch offices. 

In the United States we must build as a nation in this new 
national enterprise. The Sherman anti-trust law makes no dis- 
tinctions in its sweeping provisions against combinations, but 
we have come to the point where we should put the stamp of 
approval on legitimate codperative combinations among manu- 
facturers for the purpose of pooling their foreign trade business. 
With this, another mooted question, that of differential freight 
rates for export traffic, should receive intelligent consideration 
and legislation. The sentiment of the people should adjust 
itself if necessary, for the national good, to special prices on ex- 
port goods, not prices below cost, but on narrow margins and 
perhaps below domestic prices. 

Let me in conclusion sum up the links in a sound South Amer- 
ican trade campaign. ‘They are government codperation with 
business, a prosperous merchant marine, an extensive branch 
banking system, reliable investment agencies for placing Ameri- 
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can, capital abroad, coéperative export associations, a trained 
personnel for the multifarious duties of South American trade, 
and an educational system for training men, and lastly more 
means for personal contact between ourselves and our South 
American neighbors, such as exchange of students between the 
universities, trade excursions and personal investigation of 
possibilities by our leading men. Not only must each of these 
factors be developed, but they must be correlated as has been 
done by other successful nations. The hand of opportunity is 
beckoning, are we ready to answer the call? 
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FOUR YEARS OF CONGRESS 


JAMES MILLER LEAKE 
Bryn Mawr College 


When the sixty-third congress was called in extraordinary 
session on April 7, 1913, it was the first time since 1895 that 
both branches of congress and the executive had been under 
Democratic control. For nearly two decades the policies of 
the nation had been shaped and directed by the Republicans. 
Now after many years the minority had become the majority, 
and a Democratic President sat in the White House. In the 
congressional elections of 1910, dissatisfaction with the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff and the growing friction between the conservative 
and progressive wings of the Republican party had given the 
Democrats a net gain of 56 seats in the house of representatives, 
and control of that body by a majority of 66 votes. The senate 
during the sixty-second congress, however, still remained Re- 
publican by a majority of 10 votes. In 1912 the three-cornered 
presidential contest had resulted in the election of Wilson by an 
unprecedented electoral vote, although he did not have a ma- 
jority of the popular vote cast. The schism in the ranks of the 
Republican party and the drift that had set in toward the Dem- 
ocratic ticket had increased the Democratic representation 
in the lower branch of congress to 290, while the Republican 
representation had fallen to 145, including 18 Progressives who 
did not go into the Republican caucus and who could not always 
be counted on to vote with the minority. In the senate the 
Democrats had gained enough seats to give them a majority 
of 6, a net gain of 16 seats over their membership in the sixty- 
second congress. 

It is not the purpose of this article to give a detailed account 
of the legislation enacted by the sixty-third and sixty-four con- 
gresses, for the general features of this legislation are doubtless 
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well known to the readers of the Review. Nor is this an attempt 
to subject to close analysis the provisions of the laws passed by 
these congresses. Rather is it a discussion of the relations be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches of the government, 
the influence of the President on the legislation enacted, the 
alignment of the political parties on various important measures, 
and the creation of new administrative agencies. 

During the whole of President Wilson’s first term of office 
at no time has he failed to lead his party, to shape its program, 
to dominate its policies. Concerning the wisdom of his course, 
the methods he has used, the legislation he has sponsored, his 
relations with congress, there is room for, and there undoubtedly 
is, decided difference of opinion; but on one point all are agreed, 
friend and foe alike,—President Wilson’s leadership in his party 
has been paramount. Two illustrations will suffice to show his 
influence during the sixty-third congress: first, his reestablish- 
ment of the custom, followed by Presidents Washington and 
John Adams, of reading his messages to congress; second, his con- 
ferences in the President’s room of the capitol with senators and 
representatives regarding important legislation or business be- 
fore congress. With the wisdom or expediency of these customs 
one may disagree; of their influence in securing favorable action 
from congress on bills in which the administration is interested 
there can be no question. Throughout his administration, Mr. 
Wilson has made the presidential message a potent influence in 
shaping the legislative program of the session and in winning 
for the administration program congressional and popular sup- 
port. In the hands of the President the nature of the message 
has been changed entirely. Instead of the message being, as in 
former administrations, a long executive document droned 
through in a perfunctory manner to an inattentive congress by 
a reading clerk, it has become a short and dignified state paper 
appealing for needed legislation. It is delivered with a certain 
amount of dignity and ceremonial, is listened to attentively by 
congress, and is read and understood by the public. In deliver- 
ing his address in this manner the President focuses the atten- 
tion of congress on the administration program, and focuses the 
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attention of the public on congress. In this way public senti- 
ment may be created or made audible in support of certain legis- 
lation. That President Wilson appreciated the significance of 
the personally delivered address is evident from the manner in 
which he has made use of it, and from a statement, made early 
in his administration, of his reasons for using this method. He 
said, ‘“The reasons are very simple. I think it is the most dig- 
nified way for the President to address the houses on the opening 
of the session, instead of sending the address by messenger, and 
letting the clerk read it perfunctorily. I thought that the dig- 
nified and natural thing was to read it. It is a precedent which, 
it is true, has been discontinued a long time, but which is a very 
respectable precedent.” 

The second custom also seems to be a sensible one. Although 
certain senators and representatives, who still believe in Mon- 
tesquieu’s doctrine of separation of powers, have shown some 
resentment at Mr. Wilson’s presence in the capitol when con- 
ferring on legislation before congress,—one senator even charg- 
ing the President with lobbying,—there seems to be no valid 
reason why the President in his capacity as party leader and as 
head of the administration should not use his influence with 
congress in every legitimate way to secure the passage of his 
legislative program. It seems a trifle inconsistent that some of 
those who early in his administration attacked Mr. Wilson for 
trying to coéperate with congress later attacked him for not 
confiding in congress and for not seeking the counsel and advice 
of its leaders. 


FIRST SESSIONS OF THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


The sixty-third congress held three sessions: an extraordinary 
session which lasted from April 7, 1913, to December 1, 1913; 
the first regular session from December 1, 1913, to October 24, 
1914; and the second regular session from December 7, 1914, to 
March 4, 1915. The extraordinary and first regular sessions 
really were continuous and may be treated as one session, as 
there was no recess between them. Neither congress nor the 
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President could have any doubt as to what was the first and most 
important piece of legislation to be considered in the extra 
session. ‘The most clear-cut issue of the presidential campaign 
had been the downward revision of the tariff. On that issue 
the Republicans had lost the lower house in the elections of 1910, 
and Mr. Taft’s Winona speech in which he had praised the 
Payne-Aldrich act had won him few friends and had made him 
many enemies. The Democratic platform in 1912 had pledged 
its candidates and the party to honest downward revision, and 
the Progressive platform, while endorsing the protective prin- 
ciple, had condemned roundly the injustice and iniquities of the 
Payne-Aldrich measure. 

The fight on the tariff was viewed with special interest by 
students of history and politics as a test of whether the Demo- 
cratic party meant what its platform had declared regarding the 
tariff, and whether it had enough unity of purpose and suffi- 
cient constructive leadership to redeem that pledge. Many per- 
sons remembered the emasculation of the Wilson tariff bill in 
Mr. Cleveland’s second administration, through the treachery of 
certain Democratic senators who deserted their party and voted 
with the Republicans in the senate and on the conference com- 
mittee. Would the Democrats now be able to hold their narrow 
senate majority of six in line? How many of the Progressives 
who had condemned the Payne-Aldrich act would vote for a 
Democratic tariff? These were the questions uppermost in 
men’s minds when the congress came together in extra session. 
President Wilson threw himself into the fight for tariff revision 
with energy, and he was greatly aided in securing an honest 
downward revision through the able leadership of Mr. Under- 
wood, chairman of the ways and means committee, and Mr. 
Simmons, chairman of the senate finance committee, who had 
charge of the tariff bill in their respective houses. 

Only 6 Democrats voted against the Underwood bill when it 
was passed by the house of representatives on May 8, 1913, 
while 2 Republicans, 4 Progressives, and 1 Independent voted 
with the majority. Four of the six Democrats who voted 
against the measure were representatives of the ‘“‘sugar districts” 
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of Louisiana. On September 9, 1913, the Simmons bill passed 
the senate, 44 to 37. The only Democratic senators who voted 
against the bill were Messrs. Ransdell and Thornton of Lou- 
isiana, whose defection was offset by the votes of senators La 
Follette and Poindexter, Progressive Republicans, who supported 
the measure. The differences between the Underwood bill and 
the Simmons bill were then reconciled in conference, the report 
of the conference committee being completed on September 
29, 1913. This report was adopted by the house on the next 
day 254 to 103, 4 Democrats voting against the report and 7 
minority members voting for it; and by the senate on October 2, 
1913, by a vote of 36 to 17, two Democrats voting against the 
report and two Progressive Republicans for it. President Wil- 
son signed the bill on October 3, 1913, and the tariff pledges of 
the Democratic party had been redeemed. 

The Underwood tariff is a measure levying duties with the 
purpose of raising revenue. In general it lowered by an honest 
revision the duties imposed on imports; enlarged and extended 
the free list; provided for the admission of sugar to the free list 
after May 1, 1916; and provided for an income tax on corpo- 
rations and individuals. The income tax provision of the new 
tariff is one of its most interesting features. The normal tax 
on incomes, to be assessed annually, was to be one per cent on 
net income. Exemption was to be allowed individuals, if single 
up to $3000, if married up to $4000. There was to be a surtax 
on large incomes as follows: net incomes exceeding $20,000 and 
not more than $50,000, 1 per cent additional; exceeding $50,000 
and not more than $75,000, 2 per cent; exceeding $75,000 and not 
more than $100,000, 3 per cent; exceeding $100,000 and not 
more than $250,000, 4 per cent; exceeding $250,000 and not 
more than $500,000, 5 per cent; exceeding $500,000, 6 per cent. 
The levying of a federal income tax had been made constitutional 
by the sixteenth amendment, and the income tax provisions of 
this tariff act have been upheld in a recent decision by the United 
States supreme court. 

It would be extremely difficult to draw any scientific conclu- 
sions concerning the Underwood tariff. There is certainly little 
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room for doubt that the methods by which its schedules were 
determined represent a distinct advance over the methods that 
obtained in determining the schedules of the McKinley, Ding- 
ley, and Payne tariffs. It would be difficult to prove that the 
schedules of the Underwood measure are perfect; but they seem 
to represent an honest attempt to levy duties so as to yield 
revenue and not to protect certain pet industries. The writer 
believes that the Underwood measure would yield sufficient reve- 
nue to meet the usual expenses of the government in normal 
times, and this belief is based on the duties on imports from March 
1, 1914, the date on which the new tariff became effective, to 
the outbreak of the European war; and that even in the abnor- 
mal times since the outbreak of the war it has produced more 
revenue than the Payne tariff would have provided under sim- 
ilar conditions. The Payne tariff depended more on import 
duties for revenue than does the Underwood tariff; consequently, 
in the cutting off of imports due to the effects of war, the loss 
under any of the Republican tariffs would have been larger. 
Moreover, the Underwood tariff in taxing incomes depends on 
that source for a large amount of revenue that would have been 
unprovided for under the Republican system of protection. 
The income tax has yielded far larger returns than were esti- 
mated by the framers of the new tariff measure.' 

On May 26, 1913, while the consideration of the tariff was 
under way, President Wilson declared that there was a numer- 
ous, industrious and insidious lobby working against the pro- 
posed tariff bill; that newspapers were “‘being filled with paid 
advertisements calculated to mislead not only the judgment of 
public men but also the public opinion of the country.’’ He 
asserted that “‘there is every evidence that money without 
limit is being spent to sustain this lobby and to create an ap- 
pearance of a pressure of public opinion antagonistic to some 


1 Income tax for year ending June 30, 1915. 


The income tax for year ending, June 30, 1916 was............ $124,937,252.51 
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of the chief items of the tariff bill.’”’ These charges led to the 
famous lobby investigation, carried on under a resolution of 
the senate. Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania (Republican) 
stated that the practice of lobbying in the old sense was prac- 
tically dead, and that the number of lobbyists then present in 
Washington was not half as great as it was when the schedules 
of the Payne-Aldrich act were under consideration. Senator 
Kenyon of Iowa (Republican) said the President was entirely 
right in the charges he had made; and Senator Pittman of 
Nevada (Democrat) also supported the charges. During the 
investigation Martin L. Mulhall, formerly an agent for the 
National Asseciation of Manufacturers, and David Lamar, a 
stock manipulator in New York, furnished sensational testi- 
mony. Nothing tangible came from the investigation, though 
it was generally admitted that the President’s charges had been 
sustained. 

Throughout the revision of the tariff there had been little or 
no friction between the President and his party leaders in con- 
gress; but when he turned his attention to the redemption of 
the second party pledge, the passage of an adequate banking and 
currency law, Mr. Wilson early found opposition both within 
the ranks of his own party and from the minority. Represen- 
tative Glass and Senator Owen, chairmen respectively of the 
house and senate committees on banking and currency, in co- 
operation with the President, had made such progress in the 
matter of reform of the existing system, that on June 19, 1913, 
a full text of the proposed legislation was published, and to this 
tentative measure was applied the name, federal reserve bill. 
Messrs. Glass and Owen held hearings in various cities, and 
protests or suggestions from bankers were received. 

On June 23 President Wilson addressed a joint session of con- 
gress asking congress to enact a law providing for needed reforms 
in the banking and currency system. The Glass bill was intro- 
duced in the house on June 26 and on the same day the Owen 
bill was introduced in the senate. Consideration of the meas- 
ure was begun in the house committee on banking and currency; 
several amendments were added, but the general features of the 
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measure remained unchanged and on August 11 the changes 
were approved by Mr. Wilson. The measure was adopted by 
the Democratic caucus toward the end of August and made a 
party measure. Early in September it was reported by Mr. 
Glass to the house. Here it was bitterly attacked by the Re- 
publicans and Progressives but only minor amendments were 
made, and on September 18 it passed the house 286 to 84, only 
3 Democrats voting against it, while 23 Republicans and 10 
Progressives supported it. Two representatives voted present 
and 58 who were present did not vote. 

In the senate, consideration of the Owen bill was refused 
until the passage of the tariff bill; but on August 14 the Demo- 
cratic caucus voted to discuss currency legislation without 
recess, and consideration of the bill in caucus was begun.. Hear- 
ings were given bankers but general action on the bill was delayed 
until the first part of October, when President Wilson expressed 
dissatisfaction at the slow progress of the bill. This criticism 
by the President was resented by Senators Reed, O’Gorman, 
and Hitchcock, who showed marked hostility to the measure. A 
deadlock ensued which lasted until the close of the extra session, 
Senator Hitchcock uniting with the Republican minority on the 
senate committee to delay the bill. 

On December 1, 1913, the extra session ended, and on the same 
day the first regular (long) session opened. The currency bill, 
which already had been agreed to by the Democratic caucus, 
was introduced in the senate. On December 13 the measure 
was bitterly attacked by Senator Root, who condemned the 
federal reserve plan as having the basal defects of Bryan’s doc- 
trines. At the same time he made one valuable constructive 
criticism. In objecting to the size of the gold reserve under the 
new bill, he pointed out the dangers of expansion of the currency. 
To meet this objection the bill was modified to call for a larger 
gold reserve. On December 19 the bill passed the senate, 54 
to 34, 6 Republicans voting with the solid Democratic majority 
for the measure. On December 22 the house of representatives 
adopted the conference report 298 to 60; and on the following 
day the senate agreed to the report 43 to 25, all of the Democrats 
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present supporting the measure and 3 Republicans and 1 Pro- 
gressive voting for the report. On the same day the President 
signed the bill. 

Even the most severe critics of the federal reserve act now ad- 
mit that in most respects it is a good law. Certainly it is far 
superior to the antiquated banking and currency system adopt- 
ed as a civil war expedient, which it has replaced. The old 
banking and currency system had outworn its usefulness largely 
because of its inelasticity. This basal defect is remedied in 
the new law. From the point of view.of administration the most 
interesting feature of the new system is the creation of the fed- 
eral reserve board of seven members, the secretary of the treas- 
ury and the comptroller of the currency acting ex officio, and 
five members named by the President with the consent of the 
senate. The country is divided into twelve districts; in each 
there is a federal reserve city in which is located the federal re- 
serve bank of the district. very national bank is required to 
become a stockholder in the federal reserve bank of its district. 
The federal reserve act went into effect in August, 1914, just 
after the outbreak of the European war, and it has proved of 
nearly incalculable value during the period of readjustment 
of American business to meet war conditions. 

The Democratic party was pledged to legislation clarifying 
and extending the Sherman anti-trust law and supplementing 
the provisions of that statute. On June 5, 1914, the bill creat- 
ing a federal trade commission to enforce the provisions of the 
anti-trust laws, and to aid and assist business in complying with 
the federal statutes against monopoly and restraint of trade, 
passed the house without a roll call. On the same day the Clay- 
ton bill was adopted 275 to 54, and the railway capitalization 
bill was passed 325 to 12. 

On August 5, 1914, the senate passed the federal trade com- 
mission bill, 53 to 16, with 12 Republicans voting for the measure 
and 2 Democrats opposing it. The Clayton bill was voted on 
favorably by the senate on September 2, by a vote of 46 to 16, 
with 7 Republicans and 1 Progressive voting with the majority. 
The conference committee’s report on the trade commission bill 
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was accepted by the senate on September 8 by a vote of 43 to 5, 
and on October 5 the same body accepted the conference report 
on the Clayton bill 35 to 24. The house on October 8 agreed 
to the conference report on the Clayton bill 244 to 54. The 
main opposition to the Clayton bill on the Democratic side 
came from Senator Reed of Missouri. 

The Underwood tariff, the federal reserve act, and the fed- 
eral trade commission and Clayton acts had been party meas- 
ures called for to redeem Democratic pre-election promises. 
The next important legislation enacted by congress during this 
session was the repeal of the exemption granted to American 
coastwise shipping under the Panama Canal act of 1912. The 
repeal of this exemption was secured by the earnest efforts of 
President Wilson, who took the initiative in the matter. The 
fight in congress on this measure was a bitter one, and it looked 
for a while as if an irreconcilable breach between the President 
and prominent members of his own party in congress had been 
opened. 

The situation leading up to the exemption repeal controversy 
was as follows: The Panama Canal act of 1912 contained a pro- 
vision that American vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
should be exempted from the payment of tolls. This clause 
met with strong opposition, in and out of congress, at the time 
of its passage. Nevertheless both the Democratic and Pro- 
gressive platforms in 1912 had favored the exemption; so in 
using his influence in favor of its repeal Mr. Wilson was re- 
pudiating a plank in the platform upon which he had been elected, 
and would doubtless alienate some of the Democrats and Pro- 
gressives who had supported his other legislation but who felt 
that American shipping engaged in the coastwise trade should 
be exempt from tolls. 

His reasons for favoring the repeal of the exemption clause, 
President Wilson stated very clearly in a letter to Mr. W. L. 
Marbury, of Baltimore. Mr. Wilson says: 

“With regard to the question of Panama Canal tolls my opin- 
ion is very clear. The exemption constitutes a very mistaken 
policy from every point of view. It is economically unjust; as 
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a matter of fact it benefits for the present, at any rate, only a 
monopoly; and it seems to me to be a clear violation of the terms 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty.” 

On March 5, 1914, President Wilson addressed a joint session 
of congress on the subject of the exemption repeal, earnestly 
pleading with congress to repeal the objectionable clause in the 
canal act; he gave substantially the same reasons that he had 
written to Mr. Marbury, but laid special stress upon the fact 
that the exemption was in direct conflict with our treaty. 

The committee of the house of representatives acted promptly, 
and on March 6, by a vote of 14 to 3, reported a bill repealing 
the exemption. The minority members of the committee op- 
posed the repeal bill in a minority report. The debate in the 
lower house was begun after the advocates of the repeal measure 
had secured the passage of a resolution limiting debate. Al- 
though Speaker Clark opposed the resolution on the floor of the 
house, it was adopted 200 to 172, 8 Republicans voting with the 
majority and 57 Democrats voting against the resolution. The 
debate on the bill was bitter and violent, and not until the last 
day of March was the measure passed. On that day forty 
speeches were made, including a spectacular and impassioned 
plea against the repeal by Speaker Clark. Mr. Underwood, 
chairman of the ways and means committee, had also opposed 
the repeal; yet in spite of the fact that these two influential 
Democratic congressmen, who had been his rivals for the pres- 
idential nomination in 1912, strongly opposed the repeal bill, 
President Wilson carried 192 of the house Democrats with 
him and only 57 followed the speaker and majority leader. 
The vote on the repeal bill itself was an even more decisive 
victory for the administration, for the measure passed by a 
vote of 247 to 161; 220 Democrats, 25 Republicans, and 2 
Progressives voted Yea, and 52 Democrats, 92 Republicans, 
and 17 Progressives, Nay. 

The repeal question came before the senate on April 29 when 
the committee on inter-oceanic canals reported the house repeal 
bill without recommendation by a vote of 8 to 6. With the bill 
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was reported, also without recommendation, an amendment by 
Senator Simmons stating that “‘neither the passage of this act, 
nor anything therein contained shall be construed or held as 
waiving, impairing, or affecting any treaty, or other right possessed 
by the United States.” 

In the committee, Senator O’Gorman, its chairman, was a 
pronounced opponent of the repeal bill and the vote in the com- 
mittee was divided; 5 Democrats and 3 Republicans voted for 
a favorable report, 3 Democrats and 3 Republicans voted against 
it. A motion for an unfavorable report was lost 5 to 9. Two 
amendments were offered to the repeal bill; one by Senator 
Norris to refer the question to the Hague for arbitration, and 
one by Senator Borah to postpone a decision in the matter until 
after the next congressional elections, when the matter could 
be made one of the campaign issues. Neither of these amend- 
ments was accepted. On June 11 the repeal bill was passed 
by the senate 50 to 35, 37 Democrats and 13 Republicans voting 
for the repeal, and 23 Republicans, 11 Democrats, and 1 Progres- 
sive voting against it. The Simmons amendment was adopted 
by the senate 57 to 30, and was accepted by the house 216 to 71. 

During the latter part of the first regular session of the sixty- 
third congress several acts were rendered necessary by the Eu- 
ropean war. All of these measures were of enough importance to 
have attracted considerable attention in an ordinary session, but 
they had been overshadowed by the tariff, federal reserve, federal 
trade commission, Clayton, and Panama Canal tolls repeal acts. 

The first in importance of these measures was the war revenue 
bill, which was introduced in the house on September 21. On 
September 4 the President had addressed congress on the neces- 
sity of providing additional revenue to meet the deficit which 
would be created by the falling off of imports from countries 
affected by the war. The war revenue bill provided for the 
raising of $105,000,000 by special taxes on beer and wines, gas- 
oline, brokers and bankers, tobacco dealers’ licenses, theatres in 
towns of more than 15,000 inhabitants, circuses and other shows, 
public billiard rooms and bowling alleys. The stamp taxes 
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were to remain in force till December 31, 1915, but the other 
special taxes were to run until repealed. This revenue measure 
passed both branches of congress by a party vote. 

Another important measure passed as a result of the Euro- 
pean conflict was the act for admitting foreign-built ships to 
American registry; and this measure was supplemented by the 
war risk insurance bureau act, which created such a bureau in 
the treasury department with a fund of $5,000,000 to insure 
American vessels and their cargoes against loss by war. Still 
another bill the passage of which was caused by war conditions 
was the measure providing for a large issue of emergency 
currency. 

Other legislation passed by the sixty-third congress during its 
extraordinary and first regular sessions were: the Alaskan Rail- 
way, the Hetchy-Hetchy, the cotton futures, the Alaskan coal 
leases, the women’s eight-hour labor for the District of Colum- 
bia, and the regulation and taxation of imports of opium acts. 

Several subjects were considered in these sessions of congress 
but were not completed: the seamen’s bill, the bill for a federal- 
owned merchant marine, the immigration bill with a literacy 
test, the Jones bill for a larger measure of self-government for 
the Philippines, several conservation measures, the farm land 
banks bill, and the bill for federal regulation of the stock exchange. 

A spectacular filibuster against the rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill was led by Senators Burton and Kenyon on Sep- 
tember 18 and 19, 1914. To break this filibuster the senators 
having the bill in charge agreed to reduce the amount of the 
appropriation from $53,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

Congress adjourned on October 24, 1914, after a continuous 
session of one year, six months, and seventeen days, the longest 
continuous session on record, during which it had transacted a 
vast amount of important business. The Democratic party 
had held its majority unbroken, had done much to redeem its 
platform pledges, and had established an enviable record for 
constructive legislation. 
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THE SHORT SESSION OF THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


The short session began on December 7, 1914, and lasted until 
March 4, 1915. In his address to congress at the opening of 
the session, President Wilson urged no new legislation, but 
asked that congress complete certain legislative business, un- 
finished at the close of the previous session. To meet the exi- 
gencies created by the European war, Mr. Wilson considered 
two steps necessary: first, that the United States should develop 
its resources; second, that a merchant marine should be created 
to distribute American commodities to the markets which 
awaited them. To accomplish this he urged the passage of three 
measures pending in congress, two of which were conservation 
bills already passed by the house. The third measure was the 
shipping bill providing for a government-owned merchant ma- 
rine. The President asked that congress pass the bill conferring 
a larger measure of self-government upon the Philippine Is- 
landers, a measure which had been pledged in the Democratic 
platform. The President alluded to national defense in general 
terms, advocating a strong navy and some system of training 
our citizens in the use of arms. 

The immigration bill with a literacy test, which had been 
passed by the house in another session, was voted on in the 
senate on January 2, 1915; it passed by a vote of 50 to 7 not divided 
on party lines, 29 Democrats and 21 Republicans voting for and 
5 Democrats and 2 Republicans against the bill. On January 
28 President Wilson vetoed the measure on account of the lit- 
eracy test, which he held to be a test not of fitness but of oppor- 
tunity, and therefore an unjustified reversal of our national 
policy toward immigration. On this account the President 
felt it necessary to veto the bill, though he was willing to concur 
in most of its other provisions. 

On February 27 the senate adopted the conference report on 
the La Follette-Feruseth or seamen’s bill. This measure had 
been passed by the senate in October, '1913, without a roll call, 
had been referred to the house committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries, but was not reported and passed by congress until 
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the short session. It received the signature of the President 
on March 4, 1915, but did not go into effect until fifteen 
months later. This measure has aroused considerable oppo- 
sition among the shipping interests, although it has the support 
of organized labor. 

The administration ship purchase bill was introduced in the 
senate on December 9, 1914, by Senator Stone. It was referred 
to the committee on commerce and was favorably reported on 
December 16. Decided opposition to the measure now devel- 
oped in the senate, seven Democrats and nearly all of the Re- 
publicans in that body opposing it. During a continuous ses- 
sion of fifty-five hours,—the longest on record,—a filibuster 
was maintained against the measure during the course of which 
Senator Jones talked for thirteen hours and fifty-five minutes. 
On February 1, 1915, Senator Clarke moved to send the bill back 
to the committee on commerce. A point of order against this 
motion was raised, and was sustained by the vice-president; but 
his decision was overruled 46 to 37, 9 Democrats and 28 Repub- 
licans voting against the ruling. A motion to lay Mr. Clarke’s 
motion on the table was defeated 44 to 42, 7 Democrats voting 
for the original Clarke proposition. Several attempts to rec- 
oncile the differences of Democratic senators on this measure 
were of no avail. The ship purchase bill was approved by the 
Democratic house caucus, 29 representatives voting against it, 
and was passed in the house 215 to 121, the minority being made 
up of all the Republicans voting and 19 Democrats. The bill 
made no further progress in the senate and it was finally sent 
to conference with a provision that it should remain there until 
February 27. No further action on the measure was taken in 
this congress. 

The ship purchase bill was complicated by the question of the 
interned German liners. Some senators and representatives 
believed that it was the intention of the government to purchase 
these vessels, and that such a purchase would be looked upon by 
Germany’s enemies as an unneutral act. By buying these ships 
it was held that the United States would be purchasing a quar- 
rel. For these reasons and for party purposes the Republicans 
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carried on a persistent filibuster against this measure, which 
not only defeated the ship bill but held up a large amount of 
other legislation. Senators Gallinger, Burton, Jones, and Smoot 
were the leaders in this filibuster. 

The pending conservation measures and the Philippines au- 
tonomy bill failed to come to a vote in this session, although 
they had been urged upon congress by the President. The 
senate also failed to act on the Nicaraguan and Colombian 
treaties, which had been laid before it for ratification. The 
question of rural credits had been considered during this session 
and the house had passed such a measure as a “rider” to the 
agricultural appropriation bill; but the senate objected to the 
rider and it was eliminated in conference. It was provided, 
however, that the subject of rural credits should be considered 
by a joint committee of which Representative Carter Glass was 
named as chairman. 

The naval construction bill passed by congress during this 
session provided for two battleships, six destroyers, two large 
submarines, and sixteen defence submarines. This measure 
was adopted by a vote that did not divide on party lines. The 
army and navy appropriation bills were liberal and were voted 
practically unanimously in both branches. 

Two proposed amendments to the Constitution were acted 
upon by the house of representatives in the short session. On 
December 22, 1914, the proposed amendment providing for 
nation wide prohibition received 197 votes to 189, but did 
not have the two-thirds vote necessary for adoption. The 
party vote on the amendment was as follows: For, 114 
Democrats, 68 Republicans, 11 Progressives, 4 Progressive 
Republicans; Against, 141 Democrats, 46 Republicans, 1 Pro- 
gressive, 1 Independent. On January 12, 1915, the proposed 
constitutional amendment providing for woman suffrage was 
defeated by a vote of 174 to 204. The party division was as 
follows: For, 86 Democrats, 72 Republicans, 12 Progressives, 
3 Progressive Republicans, 1 Independent; Against, 171 Demo- 
crats, 33 Republicans. 
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There was an attempt made in the short session to pass the 
immigration bill over the presidential veto. On February 4, 
1915, the vote was taken, the roll call showing that the veto 
was sustained by a very narrow margin. There were needed to 
override the veto 266 votes; 261 members voted for the repas- 
sage of the measure, while 136 voted against it. Party lines 
were broken; 166 Democrats and 78 Republicans voted to pass 
the bill over the veto, 102 Democrats and 32 Republicans voted 
to uphold it, while practically all the Progressives voted to re- 
pass the bill. 

The failure of the ship purchase bill and other measures that 
could not be brought to a final vote was due largely to filibuster- 
ing tactics adopted by their opponents. The Democratic ma- 
jority openly criticised the blocking of their party program; and 
on March 2, 41 Democratic senators asked that a committee 
be appointed to report on a revision of the senate rules of debate 
at the next session. This action was taken after the committee 
on rules had reported adversely on a plan to limit debate in the 
senate. 

On March 4, 1915, the sixty-third congress after nearly two 
years of continuous sessions came to an end. No congress 
in the history of our government had put through so extensive 
a program; and although several measures of importance had 
been held up in the last session, the majority party in the sixty- 
third congress had gone far toward redeeming its platform pledges. 
The President and his party leaders had in the main coéperated 
to secure the enactment of needed legislation; the country was 
prosperous; and in spite of the European war and the Mexican 
situation, business seemed to be adjusting itself rapidly to abnor- 
mal conditions such as no one could have foreseen. The tariff 
had been revised downward, an income tax put in motion, the 
federal reserve system inaugurated. Moreover, the Sherman 
law had been amended and a federal trade commission created 
to aid in its enforcement. Of the sixty-third congress President 
Wilson spoke as follows on the day when its deliberations came to 
an end: 

“A great congress has closed its sessions. Its work will prove 
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the purpose and quality of its statesmanship more and more the 
longer it is tested.” 

During the sixty-third congress there had been introduced 
in the house of representatives 21,616 bills, 441 joint resolutions, 
61 concurrent resolutions, 723 resolutions, and 1513 reports; 
and into the senate, 7751 bills, 245 joint resolutions, 38 con- 
current resolutions, 574 resolutions, and 1072 reports. Out 
of this vast amount of business introduced into congress there 
were enacted 342 public and 271 private acts.? 


THE LONG SESSION OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


The congressional elections of 1914 had returned a congress 
that while Democratic in both branches, showed a decreased 
majority in the lower house. The rapid disintegration of the 
Progressive party had resulted in many of its members return- 
ing to the Republican camp; so that many congressional dis- 
tricts, normally Republican, in which Democrats had been 
elected in 1912 as a result of the Republican schism, sent back 
Republican representatives. In spite of the Republican gains 
the Democrats still had a working majority of 22 over the mi- 
nority parties, and a plurality of 29 votes over the Republicans. 
The Progressive representation of 15 in the sixty-third congress 
had fallen to 5 in the sixty-fourth. In the senate the Demo- 
crats gained one seat which gave them a total of 55 and a major- 
ity of 14 over the 41 Republicans. 

The first session of this congress began December 6, 1915, 
and lasted until September 8, 1916. In his address to congress 
on December 8, the President asked for a law to end the plots of 
foreign interests which defied our neutrality and set the author- 
ity of our government in contempt. Although the President 
made no specific charges against any national group by name, 
there went up from German-Americans a storm of protest; and 


2 These figures on the business before the sixty-third congress were furnished 
by Mr. Henry J. Harris, chief of the division of documents, library of congress. 
Allowing for a few measures numbered for report upon which no report was made, 
they are substantially correct; as there would be only a small number, possibly 
a half dozen, such cases in a congress. 
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German influences worked against the President all through 
this session. 

The President endorsed the plans for more adequate national 
defense, advocated the enlargement of the army and navy, 
asked for the passage of the shipping bill that had been held 
up in the senate in the last session of the preceding congress, and 
suggested the lowering of the exemption figure at which the 
surtax upon incomes should be levied. 

Several measures whose passage had been urged by the ad- 
ministration, but had been held up in the the previous congress, 
were enacted during this session. Among these the more im- 
portant are: 

First, the government shipping bill, which had been passed by 
the lower branch of the previous congress but had been held up 
by the senate filibuster against it. On August 15, 1916, the 
house accepted the senate’s amendments to the bill, and on 
August 18 the senate passed the amended measure by a vote 
divided on strictly party lines, 38 to 21. On August 30 the 
house concurred in the bill as passed by the senate, and on Sep- 
tember 7 it received the President’s signature and became a 
law. From the point of view of party politics the passage of 
the shipping bill is of interest in being the end of a long fight for 
and against the measure. From the administrative side it is 
of interest because it created a shipping board to be appointed 
by the President with the consent of the senate, to supervise the 
operation of the $50,000,000 government controlled corpora- 
tion authorized in the law. 

Second, the Philippines autonomy bill had been considered 
throughout the sixty-third congress, although it was not voted 
on during the last session. The bill with an amendment pro- 
viding for Philippine independence in five years passed the sen- 
ate, Vice-President Marshall casting the deciding vote in its 
favor. On May 1 the bill as amended in the senate was re- 
jected by the house 213 to 165, 30 Democrats voting with the 
Republicans to defeat it. The Jones bill was then offered as a 
substitute and was adopted without roll call. On August 16 
the Jones bill was passed by the senate, 37 Democrats voting 
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for and 21 Republicans and 1 Democrat against it. The house 
on August 19 without a division approved the conference re- 
port, and ten days later President Wilson signed the bill. 

Another subject that had been considered in the previous 
congress was that of creating a system of rural credits. Several 
bills on the subject had been introduced and the lower branch 
had passed a rural credits “rider” to the agricultural appropri- 
tions bill, which had been rejected in the senate. On May 4 the 
senate passed the Hollis farm loan bill 58 to 5, Senators Brande- 
gee, Lodge, Oliver, Page, and Wadsworth, all Republicans, 
voting against the bill. The house on May 15 passed the bill, 
the vote being 295 to 10; and on July 17 it received the presi- 
dential signature. The bill provides for a federal farm loan 
board consisting of the secretary of the treasury ex officio, and 
four members to be appointed by the President with the consent 
of the senate. Continental United States is divided into twelve 
districts by the board, and these districts are known as federal 
land bank districts. The duties and powers of the board in 
the field of rural credits are very similar to those of the federal 
reserve board in the field of currency and banking. 

An important bill passed largely through the active support 
given the measure by President Wilson is the Keating child la- 
bor bill. Indeed, it is not too much to say that it was mainly 
due to the President that the matter was brought up for con- 
sideration in this session, and that without his insistent demand 
for its passage it could hardly have come to a vote. So selfish 
was the opposition of the interests that opposed the passage of 
the bill that most of the senators who sympathized with the 
abolition of child labor, but voted against the bill on consti- 
tutional grounds, repudiated the methods of the business inter- 
ests which fought its enactment. The measure had been passed 
by the house in a former congress and was reconsidered and 
again passed by the house early in February 337 to 46. On 
August 8 the senate passed the measure, 52 senators voting for 
and 12 senators against it.’ Of these twelve opponents 10 were 
Democrats and 2 Republicans. The bill excludes from inter- 
state commerce the products of child labor. 
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Another important bill enacted in this session provides for 
a system of workmen’s compensation for government employees. 
This humanitarian legislation met with slight opposition, and 
went through both branches of congress nearly unanimously. 

The Shackleford-Bankhead good roads bill, a measure which 
provides a large sum of money for state distribution to be used 
in building improved highways, passed in both house and senate 
without the drawing of party lines, and with little opposition. 

The omnibus revenue bill designed to raise $205,000,000 an- 
nually was passed by the house of representatives on July 10 by 
a vote of 240 to 140, 39 Republicans and 1 Independent voting 
with the majority party. It was passed by the senate September 
6, all of the Democrats and 5 Republicans voting for the bill and 
16 Republicans opposing it. The main features of the revenue 
measure are as follows: it increases the income tax on large in- 
comes, imposes inheritance taxes, provides a protective duty 
on dyestuffs, taxes profits on munitions, places a special tax on 
joint stock companies, brokers, pawnbrokers, ship brokers, 
custom-house brokers, theatres and places of amusement, cir- 
cuses, bowling alleys and billiard tables, and on manufacturers 
of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes; and gives the President 
authority to adopt retaliatory measures toward any belligerent 
nation that illegally interferes with the trade or commerce of the 
United States. All stamp taxes were eliminated in this reve- 
nue bill. 

One of the most interesting features of the revenue bill is the 
provision creating a tariff commission, not more than three of 
of its six members to be of the same political party. ‘The members 
are appointed by the President with the consent of the senate 
to make a scientific study of the tariff, and to report to the 
President and to the ways and means (house) and finance (sen- 
ate) committees all information at its command. The commis- 
sion is required to make a report to congress on the first Mon- 
day of December in each year. 

Connected with the question of revenue was the repeal of the 
free sugar provision of the Underwood tariff, which would have 
become effective after May 1, 1916. On March 16 the house 
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passed the repeal, 346 members voting for and 12 against it. 
The senate adopted a resolution on April 11, postponing for 
four years the admission of sugar to the free list; but on April 
22 it adopted the house repeal bill 59 to 10. Practically all op- 
position to this repeal came from Democrats. 

Perhaps the greatest work accomplished in this session was in 
connection with the defense program. Secretary of War Gar- 
rison handed in his resignation on February, 1916. On January 
10, 1916, the Garrison plan for reorganization of the army along 
national lines had been outlined in a letter to Senator Chamber- 
lain, chairman of the senate committee on military affairs. It 
was favored by the administration, and Secretary Garrison 
hoped to see its provisions become the basis for the new army 
legislation. President Wilson had continued to espouse the Gar- 
rison plan until it became apparent that there was no possi- 
bility of its being accepted by congress. The President had 
then determined to support such an army bill as congress would 
pass, rather than have the army reorganization blocked. The 
strained relations with Germany and the conditions on the Mex- 
ican border made it imperative that something be done; yet the 
general peace sentiment of the American people was against a 
large army and universal service, and an active propaganda 
was being brought to bear against preparedness. Some of the 
members of congress did not believe in a large army or navy, 
and it was clear that any plan for a large army would meet with 
determined opposition. In such a situation Mr. Wilson turned 
to the support of the army reorganization (Hay) bill, which was 
passed by the house on March 23, after an amendment raising 
the regular army from 140,000 to 220,000 men had been de- 
feated. The vote on the Hay bill was practically unanimous, 
only two members, one Republican and one Socialist, voting 
gaainst it. In the senate the bill was passed on April 18 with- 
out opposition, there being no recorded vote. 

Just before the passage of the Hay bill the house and senate had 
adopted a resolution to increase the regular army to its full strength 
by recruiting 20,000 new men. This emergency resolution had 
been carried without any partisan opposition. In June a reso- 
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lution was adopted for drafting the national guard into the fed- 
eral service was adopted, and a resolution making provision for 
the dependent families of members of the national guard called 
into border service was passed. Both of those resolutions were 
passed with party lines broken. 

The appropriations made for the maintenance and support 
of the army and navy were very generous. On June 26 the 
house passed the largest army budget in its history. The army 
appropriation bill carried about $182,000,000, as voted by the 
house without roll call. On July 27 the senate made an even 
larger appropriation for the army, $313,970,447, which provided 
for the payment of $50 a month to the families dependent on 
guardsmen or regulars on the Mexican border. The conference 
committee reconciled these differences by agreeing on $267 ,579,000 
as the amount of the appropriation, and the report of the com- 
mittee was accepted by the house on August 9, only 9 repre- 
sentatives voting against its adoption. This measure was ve- 
toed by President Wilson on August 18 because of a clause 
exempting retired officers in times of emergency. The objec+ 
tionable clause was omitted upon the repassage of the bill, 
which received the signature on August 29. 

To the navy this congress was even more generous, providing 
for an extensive program of naval construction, and passing a 
naval appropriation bill of about $313,000,000. The vote on 
these measures was not on party lines. The provision for a 
government-owned armor plate plant was introduced in the 
senate by Senator Tillman. It was passed in that body 58 to 23, 
9 Republicans voting for it and 23 against it. This measure 
was incorporated in the naval appropriations bill before its 
passage by the lower house. 

Three important treaties were ratified by the senate during 
this session. On February 18 the treaty with Nicaragua was 
ratified by a vote of 55 to 18, 5 Democrats and 13 Republicans 
voting against ratification. In return for $3,000,000 the United 
States is given two naval bases and the right to build a canal 
across Nicaragua. Ten days later the treaty with Hayti, which 
establishes a financial and police protectorate by the United 
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States over that country, was ratified without roll call. On 
September 7 the senate ratified the treaty with Denmark pro- 
viding for the sale of the Danish West Indies to the United States 
for $25,000,000. 

The submarine campaign of the German empire caused great 
anxiety in congress during February and March. On March 
1, 1916, the Austro-German classification of armed enemy .mer- 
chantmen as warships became effective. The right of Ameri- 
cans to travel on such ships being called into question, it be- 
came evident that the policy of the President would be to in- 
sist strongly upon our rights as a neutral. In order to force 
the President’s hand, Representative McLemore of Texas, a 
Democrat, introduced a resolution warning American travelers 
to avoid armed merchant ships of belligerents. On the motion 
to table this resolution those who wished to uphold American 
rights were victorious, for it was tabled by vote of 276 to 142. 
In spite of the fact that the Republican party had been accusing 
the President of timidity and vacillation, 102 Republican rep- 
resentatives, including the minority leader, Mr. Mann, voted 
for the surrender of a clearly recognized right. Only 33 Dem- 
ocrats voted against tabling the resolution, 5 Progressives, 1 In- 
dependent, and 1 Socialist, 102 of the 142 votes cast against 
tabling being Republicans. With the 182 Democrats who 
voted to table the measure, 93 Republicans and 1 Progressive 
cast their votes. 

In the meantime Senator Gore introduced a resolution in the 
senate which stated that “the sinking by a submarine without 
notice or warning of an armed merchant vessel of her public 
enemy, resulting in the death of a citizen of the United States, 
would constitute a just and sufficient cause of war between the 
United States and the German empire.”’ Here was a resolu- 
tion that if debated in the senate might create bad impressions 
abroad; embarrass the President and secretary of state in their 
negotiations for the protection of American citizens and the up- 
holding of American rights; and give play to partisan politics 
in the face of a very difficult foreign complication. The admin- 
istration forces in the senate brought about a vote to table this 
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resolution. The vote was taken on March 3, and the resolu- 
tion was tabled 68 to 14; only 2 Democrats voted against tabling 
and 12 Republicans, while 49 Democrats and 19 Republicans 
helped to put this bit of legislative nitroglycerine in a safe place. 

Two appointments that came up for confirmation in the 
senate caused considerable friction between those who favored 
and those who opposed confirmation. On January 28, 1916, 
President Wilson had named Mr. Louis D. Brandeis to the po- 
sition of associate justice of the United States supreme court. 
One of the best organized attacks that has ever been made on 
an appointment to the supreme court was begun. All kinds of 
charges were made against the appointee from radicalism to 
unprofessional conduct. Probably no supreme court justice 
has had his career so thoroughly investigated as was that of 
Mr. Brandeis during the first five months of 1916. Most of the 
charges on investigation proved to be either hearsay or preju- 
dice; and on June 1, the nomination of the President was con- 
firmed by the senate, the vote being 47 to 22. Among those 
who voted for confirmation were 3 Republicans of Progressive 
leanings, while one Democrat voted against confirmation, giv- 
ing as his reason the belief that Mr. Brandeis did not have the 
judicial temperament. 

The other appointment, that of Mr. George Rublee, who had 
already served fifteen months as a member of the federal trade 
commission, and was considered one of the most able members 
of that body, failed of confirmation through the fact that he 
was “personally objectionable’ to Senator Gallinger of New 
Hampshire. In accordance with the custom of senatorial cour- 
tesy the senate by a vote of 42 to 36 declined confirmation, 5 Re- 
publicans voting for and 14 Democrats against confirmation. 
The senate refused to reconsider the appointment, 10 Demo- 
crats voting with the minority party to block the reconsidera- 
tion. Senatorial courtesy in such an aggravated form that it 
robs the government of a valuable servant to soothe the feelings 
of one senator seems to need heroic treatment. 

The closing days of this session were exciting ones. The 
presidential campaign was beginning and the strained relations 
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that had existed between the railroad executives and the heads 
of the four brotherhoods for several weeks were nearing the 
breaking point. By the last of August it was evident that some- 
thing must be done to avert a nation wide railroad strike, which 
now seemed imminent. After conferences with the leaders of the 
two contending interests, in which he tried to get them to come 
to some understanding but without success, President Wilson 
went before a joint meeting of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives on August 29. He outlined the situation and asked 
congress to adopt the following program: 

Immediate provision for the enlarging of the interstate 
commerce commission ; 

Establishment of an eight hour day for railroad employees 
with one and one-half hour’s pay for each hour overtime; 

Congressional authorization of a commission to study the 
effect of the eight hour law, and to report on its workings; 

Authorization that the interstate commerce commission 
grant an increase in freight rates if facts should justify 
such increase; 

An amendment to the existing statute providing for 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration, by adding a pro- 
vision for a full public investigation of the merits of 
such dispute before a strike or lockout may lawfully be 
attempted; 

Lodgment of power in the executive to take control of 
railways in case of military necessity and to draft into 
military service train crews and administrative officials. 

On August 31 the Adamson eight hour bill was introduced 
in the house, and having been made the special order of business 
was passed on September 1 bya vote of 269 to 56; 2 Democrats and 
54 Republicans made up the opposition, while 70 Republicans 
voted with the majority. The bill was passed by the senate on 
the following day, 42 Democrats and 1 Republican voting for 
and 2 Democrats and 26 Republicans against the bill. The 
President having stated that he would sign the bill, the strike 
which had been ordered for September 4 was called off on Sep- 
tember 2; and the bill on September 3 was given the executive 
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signature. The Adamson eight hour labor act was looked 
upon as an emergency measure, and although bitterly attacked 
by the Republicans it prevented the strike and saved the country 
from a serious tying up of business on the eve of an important 
election. The constitutionality of the act has been upheld by 
the United States supreme court. 

On September 8, 1916, the first session of the sixty-fourth 
congress came to an end, leaving for the short session a large 
amount of legislative business that might have been completed 
had the senate played less partisan politics and resorted less to 
the filibuster. 


THE SHORT SESSION OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


Congress was called together for the short session on the first 
Monday in December, and remained in session except for the 
Christmas recess until March 4, 1917. Enough business which 
should have been finished in the first session was carried over to 
make this a very busy meeting, and it is doubtful if the program 
before congress could have been completed if every effort had 
been made to do so. As in the previous session much time was 
wasted by the senate in filibustering, and a large amount of 
important business remained undone on March 4, when the 
congress came to an end. To quote the Independent, “Owing 
to the extraordinary pressure of business and especially to the 
Republican filibuster against the revenue bill and the pacifist 
filibuster against the armed neutrality bill, most of the tasks 
of the session remain unaccomplished.”’ 

More than two thousand nominations failed of confirmation 
by the senate because of lack of time for consideration; and 
neither the railroad labor problem nor the high cost of food- 
stuffs received the attention which it merited, and which the 
public expected congress to devote to it. The armed neutral- 
ity bill, after being passed by the house, failed in the senate 
because of insufficient time under the senate rules to bring it to 
a vote. The army appropriation bill and several other important 
appropriation measures suffered a similar fate. 
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The revenue bill to raise $350,000,000 by special taxation and 
bond issues, about half of the amount to be spent on preparedness, 
was passed by a vote that divided along party lines, most of the 
Republicans voting against the bill on the grounds of opposition 
to direct taxation and a preference for higher customs duties 
instead. 

The Burnett bill (immigration), which had already been ve- 
toed by President Wilson and which had failed of passage over 
the veto, was again passed by both houses in substantially the 
same form in which it had been passed and vetoed. It was 
again vetoed by President Wilson and upon the same grounds— 
opposition to the literacy test. The President vetoed the meas- 
ure on January 29, 1917, and three days later the house passed 
it over the veto 285 to 106. On February 5 the senate over- 
rode the veto by a vote of 62 to19. Party lines were disregarded 
entirely in repassing the immigration bill. 

Another bill in the passage of which party lines were entirely 
obliterated was the Porto Rico bill, by which a larger amount 
of self-government together with American citizenship was 
given the Porto Ricans. On the “‘bone dry” prohibition bill, which 
prevents the shipment of liquor into a state whose laws forbid 
its sale, and on the provision for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, party alignment was broken, except on the Under- 
wood motion to amend the Sheppard bill so as to allow a refer- 
endum to the people of the District. Democrats favored the 
referendum 26 to 22, while the Republicans opposed it 21 to 17. 
The vice-president broke the tie by voting against the amend- 
ment. After the defeat of the amendment the bill passed 55 
to 32. 

On December 22 President Wilson addressed to the belligerent 
nations a peace note, asking that they state the principles for 
which they were fighting and that they define as far as possible 
the motives for which they were waging the war. About the 
time of the transmission of this note there was a drop in certain 
securities, which led to charges that certain speculators had 
profited by advance information on the note. This led to the 
notorious ‘‘leak’’ investigation in which Representative William 
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R. Wood of Indiana and Thomas W. Lawson of Boston were 
prominent. Neither produced any evidence more tangible than a 
letter by an unknown and unidentified writer, and prattle by 
an infant, to sustain charges that reflected on the integrity of 
several members of Mr. Wilson’s official family. The investi- 
gation, as conducted by the house committee on rules, until the 
examination of witnesses was turned over to a competent at- 
torney, did a great deal to discredit a congress that had already 
gone far towards discrediting itself by its vote on the McLemore 
resolution. After an investigation that bordered closely on 
vaudeville and that cost the country about $22,000, no evidence 
was found to support the charges against any official of the 
government. 

On January 22 President Wilson broke another precedent by 
appearing before the senate and speaking on foreign relations. 
In this address he outlined certain principles without which no 
peace could be permanent; and stated the grounds on which the 
United States might codéperate with other nations, after the war, 
to bring about a lasting peace. This address met with a very 
favorable reception in many quarters. The most vigorous 
criticism of the President’s address in this country came from 
Senator Borah, who saw in it a departure from the policy of 
Washington’s farewell address. On the whole the address met 
with a hearty response throughout the United States and in other 
countries. 

Germany had now determined to repudiate the pledges she 
had given the United States in regard to the use of submarines, 
and declared that on February 1 she would begin to wage an 
unrestricted campaign against ships entering what she had 
chosen to define as a war zone. On February 3 the President 
appeared before a joint session of congress and stated that 
he had broken off relations with the German empire, and had 
handed his passports to Ambassador von Bernstorff and had re- 
called our ambassador to Germany. The senate four days later 
by a vote of 78 to 5 endorsed the President’s action. The sen- 
ators voting against the endorsement were Gronna, Works, and 
La Follette, Republicans, and Kirby and Vardaman, Democrats. 
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In order to protect our ships from submarine attacks, Presi- 
dent Wilson again appeared before congress on February 26 
and asked for authority to arm merchant ships. Bills for this 
purpose were introduced in each house, authorizing defensive 
armament for our ships and appropriating $100,000,000 for the 
use of the executive branch of the government for arming, in- 
suring and protecting such vessels. The Flood armed neutral- 
ity bill passed the house promptly 403 to 13, 9 Republicans, 
3 Democrats, and 1 Socialist voting against it. In the senate 
the armed neutrality bill was soon blocked. Senator Stone, 
the Democratic chairman of the senate committee on foreign 
relations, was entirely out of sympathy with the President’s 
program. Instead of supporting the bill he did all in his power 
to block its passage, attacking it on the floor after it had been 
reported. The Republican filibuster that Senators Penrose 
and Lodge had been leading against the revenue bill for party 
reasons, and to force the President to call an extra session, soon 
became a filibuster led by La Follette, Norris, Cummins, and 
Gronna, Republicans, against the armed neutrality bill. Stone, 
Kirby, Lane, O’Gorman, and Vardaman, Democrats, and Clapp, 
Works, and Kenyon, Republicans, joined the movement against 
the measure; and it was due largely to their efforts that the meas- 
ure was prevented from coming to a vote. It is only fair to the 
“Old Guard” Republicans who were filibustering against the 
revenue bill to state that they dropped their obstructionist 
tactics when the German plot to involve Mexico and Japan in a 
war against the United States was made public. 

When it became apparent that the filibuster could not be 
broken, all of the senators who could be reached, except Penrose, 
La Follette, Norris, Works, Clapp, Gronna, and Cummins, Re- 
publicans; and O’Gorman, Kirby, and Vardaman, Democrats, 
signed a paper, as a matter of record, stating that they favored 
the passage of the armed neutrality bill and believed the measure 
would pass if the question could be brought to a vote. Here 
was the senate’s confession to its own impotency under the rule 
of unlimited debate. 

Not only was the armed neutrality bill defeated by this fili- 
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buster, but other important bills could not be passed for a lack 
of time. When the session ended at noon of March 4, President 
Wilson issued a statement in which he showed the necessity 
for some change in the senate’s rules. After showing the bad 
effect of the filibuster in the session that had just closed, Mr. 
Wilson said: 

“The Senate of the United States is the only legislative body 
in the world which cannot act when the majority is ready for 
action. A little group of willful men, representing no opinion 
but their own, have rendered the great Government of the United 
States helpless and contemptible. 

“The remedy: There is but one remedy. The only remedy 
is that the rules of the senate shall be so altered that it can act. 
The country can be relied upon to draw the moral. I believe 
that the senate can be relied on to supply the means of action 
and save the country from disaster.”’ 

In less than a week after the close of the session the senate in 
extra session had adopted a rule limiting debate. 

But the price paid for this long overdue reform in the senate’s 
rule is a heavy one, for very important legislation had again been 
side-tracked. Among the measures which failed to come to a 
vote were: the Webb bill to allow combinations of capital for 
foreign trade, the bill to improve and enlarge the interstate com- 
merce commission, the conservation bill, the water power bill; 
and the appropriations for the army and the military academy 
at West Point, as well as the sundry civil, and general de- 
ficiency bills. 

Among the measures passed, other than those commented 
upon, are: the regular appropriations for the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial branches of government; the pension bill; 
the Danish West Indies government bill; the lood control bill; 
and the navy appropriation bill (the largest ever passed for a 
navy in time of peace), carrying $535,000,000. 

During the sixty-fourth congress there were introduced in the 
house of representatives 21,104 bills, 393 joint resolutions, 79 
concurrent resolutions, 556 resolutions and 1,636 reports; and in 
the senate 8,334 bills, 221 joint resolutious, 34 concurrent reso- 
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lutions, 387 resolutions and 1,141 reports. There were enacted 
by the sixty-fourth congress 384 public and 209 private acts.* 

When one thinks of the Gore and McLemore resolutions, the 
peace note “‘leak,’”’ the partisanship, pacifism, and pork of some 
of its members, and above all the pernicious filibusters in the 
senate, one is apt to criticize harshly the sixty-fourth congress; 
but when one remembers its liberality to the navy and some 
of the many good bills that it enacted into law he is prone to 
temper his criticism with words of praise. In light of the rail- 
road crisis that again threatened the country so soon after the 
closing of the session, one cannot but regret that the eight hour 
law was not supplemented by the other legislation requested 
by the President. 

Taken in the large, congress during the first Wilson adminis- 
tration has enacted legislation of far-reaching importance. One 
noteworthy result of this legislation has been the establishment 
of several new administrative boards and commissions. The 
federal reserve board, the trade commission, the farm loan 
board and the tariff commission show a distinct tendency to 
increase the number of govermental agencies with powers some- 
what analagous to those of the interstate commerce commission. 


* These figures were the last available ones when this article was prepared. 
It is possible that a few documents had not come from the printing office. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT 
A Test ror CABINET AUTOCRACY 


EVANS CLARK 


Princeton University 


The woman suffrage movement in Great Britain has rendered 
a service for political science of which even its adherents are 
often unaware. It has brought to a most searching test the pre- 
vailing constitutional theory. 

In these days of psycho-analysis of the individual there 
should be also some psycho-analysis of political institutions. 
Political theory, like the pious formulas with which we drape the 
nudity of our real desires and aspirations, is often at bottom 
what might be called a highly intellectualized excuse. Political 
theory is an afterthought: a justification or explanation of the 
desires and aspirations of the dominant economic and social 
group. The “divine right of kings’ is now a hollow pretension 
to us. But it was as much a reality to the aristocracy, whose 
power is explained and excused, as are our own instinctive per- 
sonal excuses. The “natural rights of man’’ have proven hardly 
more substantial,—the great excuse in which the rising commer- 
cial classes have ever covered their designs against the aris- 
tocracy. And now, at last, in the theory that “labor creates 
all wealth,’ we find the embryo excuse for a growing threat of 
the working class. 

Of course in all these cases it is not the excuse that is of inter- 
est to the political scientists as much asitis the facts which occasion 
it. The man who goes through life thinking that explanations 
are the real stuff of things is skating on thin ice indeed. And 
so, likewise, is the student of politics who takes with equal 
seriousness the prevailing constitutional theory. 
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Now there are two such theories in regard to governmental 
supremacy in books on English constitutional law. The one, 
to which only the characteristic English reverence for age is now 
attached, is that the king is the source of all law and authority: 
parliament merely an advisory council. All statutes passed by 
parliament today render lip service to this ancient tradition. 
They begin: ‘Be it enacted by the king’s [or queen’s] most 
excellent majesty by and with the advice and consent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this present parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows.” 

The other theory is that the house of commons is the supreme 
governing body of the empire. The one is the historic excuse of 
hereditary aristocracy; the other is the explanation of the com- 
mercial class for its later domination. Most people recognize 
that the first is a hollow phrase, but the second is continually 
extolled as a noble reality. 

“The sovereignty of Parliament,” says Dicey, “ 
the dominant characteristic of our political 
James Bryce writes, ‘“‘The British House of Commons has grown 
to the stature of a supreme executive as well as legislative 
council, acting not only by its properly legislative power, but 
through its right to displace ministers by a resolution of want of 
confidence, and to compel the sovereign to employ such ser- 
vants as it approves.”* Professor Slater has phrased the the- 
ory even better: “In theory the Government of England needs 
only the last steps toward adult suffrage, with single voting 
and equal electoral districts, should be taken in order for it 
to become perfectly democratic. The Representative Chamber 
is now supreme; the candidates expound their political views to 
the electors, and the electors select the candidate whose opinions 
and motives with regard to legislation and administration are 
most in accord with their own. The majority in the electorate 
thus is represented by the majority in the House of Commons, 
and the leaders of the latter majority form the Cabinet. Each 
Cabinet minister is subject to the control of the House of Com- 


1A. V. Dicey, Lectures on the Law and the Constitution, p. 35. 
* Bryce, American Commonwealth (1910), vol. 1, p. 286. 
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mons, which can question him as to the conduct of his depart- 
ment, censure him, reduce his salary, and, in the last resort, 
impeach him. The whole Cabinet is again collectively respon- 
sible to the people’s representatives. While they thus indirectly 
control administration, they directly control legislation.’’* 

Perhaps the most extreme and at the same time concise state- 
ment of this theory was made by the Duke of Devonshire on 
September 5, 1893, in a speech delivered in the house of lords 
during the debates on the second home rule bill. He said: 
“In the United Kingdom Parliament is supreme not only in its 
legislative but in its executive functions. Parliament makes 
and unmakes our ministries, it revises their actions. Minis- 
tries may make peace and war, but they do so at pain of instant 
dismissal by Parliament from office; and in affairs of internal 
administration the power of Parliament is equally direct. It 
can dismiss a ministry if it is too extravagant or too economical; 
it can dismiss a ministry because its government is too stringent 
or too lax. It does actually and practically in every way di- 
rectly govern England, Scotland and Ireland.’’! 

The supremacy of a governing body implies two things: first, 
that no higher political power can override its acts; and second, 
that it is free to act as it wills. That the house of commons 
meets the first implication of supremacy no one today denies. 
But the purpose of this paper is to show that it may not meet 
the second. 

It is a well-known method of the psycho-analyst to determine 
the patient’s real characteristics of mind by an elaborate system 
of catching him off his guard—in dreams, in the little inadver- 
tencies of life, in his slips of tongue or pen. It is well, likewise, 
for the political analyst to catch the particular institution he 
is studying, so to speak, off its guard. If he wants to uncover 
realities from the decorative dross of pompous declamation he 
must watch the subject in its daily workings—not as reflected 
in the studied excuses of academic apologists. The best train- 
ing for the political scientist is campaigning for a popular cause 


3 Slater, The Making of Modern England (Revised Ed.), pp. 281-282. 
* Quoted in Low, The Governance of England, pp. 57-58. 
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that is distasteful to the powers-that-be. In the dust of such a 
battle much is revealed. Declamation ceases where practical 
politics begin. 

“Votes for Women” caught the parliamentary system off its 
guard. The revelation which followed was damaging to the 
theory of parliamentary supremacy. It raised the issue, at 
least, of cabinet autocracy. 

The question for us, then, is: does the commons control the 
cabinet, as we are told by the constitutional theorists; or does 
the cabinet control the commons and, through it, reign supreme?5 

A review of the Votes for Women movement in parliament pre- 
sents as strong a line of evidence in the case as could be garnered 
from any one source. It is claimed by suffrage supporters 
that there has been a clear majority of the members of the house 
of commons in favor of women’s suffrage since 1886. There is 
no data at hand that will stand the test of nonpartisan relia- 
bility to prove this contention. But we have an astonishing 
story of persistent and continuing efforts to pass suffrage bills 
spread on the records of the house of commons from the year 
1866 to the opening days of the great war—a story which goes 


far in that direction. That these efforts resulted, as early as 
1897, in the conversion of at least one-third of the total member- 
ship of the house to suffrage is attested by the passage of an en- 
franchisement bill on its second reading in that year by a vote 
of 228 to 157.° 


5 I do not discuss the house of lords in connection with either the broad prob- 
lem of cabinet autocracy or its by-product in the history of the suffrage move- 
ment, because with two unimportant exceptions all suffrage activity has been 
confined to the lower house, and because under the new status of the upper 
house it could not block a public bill passed by three successive sessions of com- 
mons during a period of two years. 

6 The steps in the passage of a bill through the house of commons are as fol- 
lows: (1) Introduction and first reading. This is usually a mere formality; 
the title only is read and it is rarely even put to vote. (2) Second reading. This 
takes place after a debate onthe principle and general terms of the bill and a vote 
as to whether it shall be so read. (3) Committee stage. A bill passed on its 
second reading goes to either a standing committee or a special committee, or 
to the whole membership sitting as a committee of the whole for detailed con- 
sideration and amendment. (4) Report. The bill so amended is reported to the 
house and debated in detail. (5) Third reading. This final stage is similar to the 
second reading. 
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In 1906 a clear majority of the party in power, to whom the 
governinent of the day is supposed by the theory of parliamen- 
tary supremacy to be responsible, went on record in favor of 
suffrage. In 1910 the officially recorded proportion of support- 
ers was raised to within 36 of one-half the total membership of 
670, and that on a day when 181 members were absent—a ma- 
jority of 109, which was greater than the government could 
obtain in the passage of those measures to which it was definitely 
committed.” As early as 1906 Mr. Keir Hardie declared with- 
out contradiction on the floor of the house that no less than 420 
members were definitely pledged to vote for suffrage.* A suf- 
frage bill was passed through two readings as far back as 1870; 
and since that time no less than six more bills have been 
similarly passed, some with overwhelming majorities. Yet no 
cabinet has agreed to make of one a government measure;? 
there has never been an opportunity even to register a vote on 
a final reading; and no bill has been made into the law of the 
land.'° 

In other words, there has been on the one side a rising tide of 
suffrage sentiment that has in thirty years swept with it what 
is perhaps a clear majority of the house, and at least a clear ma- 
jority of the party in power, and on the other a cabinet which, 
unlike Canute of old, has rolled back the tidal wave. It was no 


7It might be claimed that all the absentees opposed suffrage and yet did not 
want to incur the enmity of the suffragist forces by voting against it. While this 
is no doubt true in some cases, an investigation of the number of absentees on days 
when the most important bills of the session were given a second reading dis- 
closes at least 100 absent—only 81 less than the absentees at the suffrage bill 
vote. (See Whitaker’s Almanack, 1911, pp. 155-159.) It is altogether probable 
that among the number were more than a few supporters of the measure. 

8 164 Parliamentary Debates (4th series) 572. 

* A government measure is a bill proposed by a member of the cabinet and 
backed in its passage by the cabinet’s power. 

10Tt may be claimed that the affirmative vote on a suffrage bill is not an 
accurate test of suffrage sentiment because some opponents of the cause might 
vote in favor of the measure to gain in popularity, knowing that the bill 
would be finally blocked by the cabinet. This claim has no positive evidence 
that I have discovered to support it. At all events it is impossible, in a survey 
of legislative votes, to delve into the field of the members’ motives. Such a 
procedure must, in the nature of things, be largely conjecture. 
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such breakwater against the sentiment of the house that the 
Duke of Devonshire pictured in his speech on the home rule bill, 
or that Bryce and Dicey describe in their theory of the English 
constitution. The cabinet to them was rather a water-wheel, 
sensitive to the ebb and flow of parliamentary discussion and 
opinion, grinding out the executive and legislative policy of the 
English nation. In fact, the record of suffrage discloses the out- 
lines of a body more subtle, more mobile, more intelligent, than 
a breakwater, though perhaps none the less resistless: an almost 
perfect and dominating political machine. 

The history of the woman suffrage movement in parliament, 
then, reveals the inadequacy of the common constitutional 
theory. But it does more: it throws a flood of light on the 
daily operations of the machine that bids fair to be the theory’s 
undoing. The cabinet opposition to suffrage has required the 
expert manipulation of a complicated political engine. It has 
left no time for the tenuous explanations of constitutional theory. 
Let us then study the actual mechanism at hand and go to the 
school of practical political engineering for our principles of 
political science. 

The fire of women’s rights, kindled by Mary Wollstonecraft 
in the closing days of the eighteenth century, fanned by the work 
of women in the anti-corn law agitation of the forties, and 
heightened by Florence Nightingale’s inspiring service in the 
Crimean war, was, by 1865, all but beyond the control of its 
self-appointed masculine wardens. In 1866 we find the first 
record of political pressure in parliament in favor of parliamen- 
tary votes for women.'' It is altogether fitting that the father 
of the votes for women struggle in parliament should have been 
that incarnate spirit of candor and understanding, the leading 
political scientist of the day—John Stuart Mill. On the 7th 
of June, 1866, Mill, who had been elected to parliament in 1865, 
rose in his place in the house and presented the first suffrage 


‘t The suffrage movement has been entirely directed to gaining votes for 
members of parliament. Women were given the same right to vote as men (ex- 
cept during the life of their husbands) in municipal elections by the municipal 
corporations act (13 and 14 Vic., Ch. 21.) of 1869. 
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petition. It was signed by 1499 names which had been all 
collected in a fortnight."* Petitions were formerly read and given 
considerable attention in the house, although they are now 
merely filed with the clerk as a matter of routine. Mill’s pe- 
tition, however, even at that time was taken by those chival- 
rous men of the world, his colleagues, in a spirit of condescending 
good-humor. Its practical effect on the house was nil—which, 
of course, but increased the unrest of women. 

In 1867 an amendment was introduced to the government’s 
reform bill in favor of women’s suffrage—the first record of ac- 
tual legislation attempted in the cause. The measure was de- 
feated, of course; but by a vote of 196 to 73. The minority vote 
showed a surprisingly large section of the house in favor of suf- 
frage and led to renewed activity on the part of its supporters." 

The flames of discontent, however, were soon to be fanned to 
greater fury. The act of 1867 extended the suffrage to any ‘“‘man”’ 
(instead of ‘‘male person,” as in the law of 1832) who fulfilled 
certain property requirements.‘ Considering themselves part 
of the race of man and basing their contention on a law that ‘‘in 
all acts words importing masculine gender shall be deemed to 
include females,’ no less than 5346 women in Manchester, 
1341 in Salford, 239 in Edinburgh and hundreds more in other 
cities, secured a place for their names on the registers by 
the election officers’ consent and proceeded to cast their votes in 
the following election. But in the famous case of Chorlton v. 
Lings this unseemly conduct was given a severe judicial reproof. 
All the votes were thrown out and the word “man” held to have 
an exclusively masculine connotation.'* 

From 1867 to 1913 the suffrage question has been before every 
parliament that has sat at Westminster, and with one exception 
(1880) there has been a determined effort made to bring a vote 


12 Blackburn, Record of Women’s Suffrage, pp. 53-56. 

13187 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates (3d series), 817-845; Blackburn, op. 
cit., pp. 61-63. 

M4 Lowell, Government of England, vol. 1, p. 207. 

18 13 and 14 Vic., Ch. 21. 

16 Blackburn, op. cit., pp. 73-88. 
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at each year’s session. The details of this struggle between 
cabinet and commons would fill a volume. Only an outline 
can be given here. 


PARLIAMENT OF 1869 


The parliament of 1869 had a Liberal majority and Mr. Glad- 
stone was, for the first time, prime minister. 

The year 1870 marks the introduction of the first women’s 
suffrage bill. Drafted by Dr. Pankhurst (later to become the 
husband of Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst), the bill reached its 
second reading on the 4th of May, Gladstone, who was strong- 
ly opposed to the whole movement, anticipated no show of 
strength in its favor and exerted no pressure against it. To his 
astonishment, however, the bill was carried by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of 124 to 91.17 The government at once asked for 
a delay and eight days later it came up before the house 
sitting as a committee of the whole. Meanwhile the cabinet 
had brought all the pressure at its command to bear on mem- 
bers of the majority to vote against it. A motion was at once 
made to table the bill indefinitely. When the motion came to 
a vote it was carried 220 to 94.18 

In those eight days approximately 99 members who did not 
consider it worth their while to be present at the earlier second 
reading were on hand to vote against the bill, and 30 members 
thought better of their position and voted down their original 
conviction. 

In 1871, 1872 and 1873 suffrage bills were introduced. In 
1871 a motion to read a second time was defeated by 220 to 151; 
in 1872 the bill was rejected at the second reading 222 to 142; 
and in 1873 likewise by 222 to 155:'* The figures indicate 
that since 1870 the party majority had remained intact, under 
continuing cabinet pressure, while the adherents of the bill 
increased by some 50 members. 


17 201. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates (3d series), 194-240. 

18 201 Hansard, op. cit., 607-622; Blackburn, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 

19 For 1871, 206 Hansard, op. cit., 68-123; for 1872, 211 ibid., 1-71; for 1873, 215, 
ibid., 1194-1258. Also Blackburn, op. cit., pp. 117-124. 
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PARLIAMENT OF 1874 


In the Conservative parliament of 1874 Disraeli was prime 
minister. Although he had in 1873 announced himself as in 
favor of women’s suffrage,” he failed to make it a government 
measure. Evidently the cabinet was too much divided on the 
matter for him to be willing to risk his ministry by forcing an 
introduction in that way. At all events, in 1874 the pressure of 
government business was too great to reserve a day;?! in 1875 
the bill was rejected by 187 to 152; in 1876, after an impassioned 
speech by John Bright against its adoption, it was again defeated, 
236 to 152; in 1877 there was such an uproar in the opposition 
as to drown out every speaker in favor of the bill and it was not 
allowed to come to vote before the end of the time allotted for 
its discussion; in 1878 there was a division upon introduction 
which threw it out by 220 to 140, after a systematic canvass by 
a committee of those opposed to the measure; and in 1879 a res- 
olution in favor was proposed, but rejected by a vote of 217 to 
103.2% By the close of the session, however, no less than 1273 
petitions with 415,622 signatures had been sent up in favor of 
suffrage. 


PARLIAMENT OF 1880 


The parliament of 1880 was Liberal, and Gladstone became 
prime minister for the second time. In 1880, for tactical rea- 
sons no women’s suffrage bill was introduced. The following 
year the day on which a resolution was set down was taken by 
the government; and in 1882 the resolution stood first, but the 
committee on the arrears of rent bill continued past midnight 
and it had to be withdrawn.** In 1883 Mr. Hugh Mason, spon- 


2° Blackburn, op. cit., p. 124. 

*t Blackburn, op. cit., p. 139. Certain days are set aside for private members— 
i.e., members of the house who are not acting for the cabinet—to introduce their 
measures. The rest of the time is given over exclusively to government business. 

2 For 1875, 223 Hansard, op. cit., 418-457; for 1876, 228 ibid., 1658-1744; for 
1877, 234 ibid., 1362-1415; for 1878, 240 ibid., 1800-1874. Also, and for 1879, Black- 
burn, op. cit., pp. 140-146, and chart opposite p. 117. 

** Blackburn, op. cit., p. 139, quoting Women’s Suffrage Journal, 1875, p. 122. 

* Tbid., chart opposite p. 101. 
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sor for the bill, after prolonged efforts, secured a day from the 
government for a debate on his resolution, and a division showed 
130 against and 114 for the measure.?® 

By far the most important event of this parliament, however, 
was the reform bill of 1884, aimed to enfranchise the agricultural 
laborers—a measure sponsored by the cabinet. On the first of 
May the bill, having passed second reading, went into the com- 
mittee of the whole. At this point Mr. Woodall gave notice to 
add an amendment to the effect that ‘‘the words in the represen- 
tation of the people act importing the masculine gender include 
women.” This was the signal for the “steam roller.” Ina 
letter to Mr. Woodall the prime minister wrote an eloquent 
exposé of its operation: “ the question with what 
subjects, viewing the actual state of business and parties, 
we can afford to deal in and by the Franchise Bill is a 
question in regard to which the undivided responsibility rests 
with the government, and cannot be devolved by them upon any 
section, however respected, of the House of Commons.”” What 
followed was enlightening. ‘‘Liberal members known to be 
favorable . . . . were informed through the usual chan- 
nels for conveying the mind of the government that they were 
not to be free to exercise their judgment, nor to vote accord- 
ing to their honest convictions.’”*® On June 10 Mr. Woodall 
moved his amendment and Mr. Gladstone drove the roller to 
the last by speaking personally for the government in opposi- 
tion. He said: “I must disclaim and renounce all responsibil- 
ity for the measure [the whole franchise bill] should my honor- 
able friend succeed in inducing the committee to adopt the 
amendment.’ This disclaimer, of course, was rhetoric. The 
machine was in perfect order and it rolled over Mr. Woodall 
and his followers by 271 to 135. “Among the 271 were 104 
Liberals who were pledged supporters of women’s suffrage.” 
The Women’s Suffrage Journal, issued the following month, 


% 281 Hansard, op. cit., 664-724; Blackburn, op. cit. 

%6 Tbid., pp. 162-163. 

27 288 Hansard, op. cit., 1942-1964; 289 ibid., 91-207; Blackburn, op. cit., pp. 
164-165; Fawcett, Women’s Suffrage, p. 28. 
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printed this telling analysis: “If these 104 members had voted 
according to their previous wont and their avowed convictions, 
they would have been deducted from the 271 who voted against 
the clause—leaving 167 opponents—and added to the 135 sup- 
porters would have raised the vote in favor of the clause to 239. 
We may therefore assume that had the question been an open 
one . . ._ the clause would have been carried by a majority 
of 72.’’28 

Another bill was introduced in the autumn session after a 
division showing 29 ayes and 8 noes, but the second reading 
never took place. The next year it was the same story. The 
bill was set down for March 4, was adjourned to June 24, and 
so on out of existence.** 


PARLIAMENT OF 1885 


In the parliament of 1885 the suffragists claim that there were 
314 known friends and 104 opponents of suffrage returned to 
the house, and again on January 27, 1886, a bill was introduced. 
The early closing of the debate on the address from the throne 
on the 18th of February gave Mr. Courtney, its sponsor, an 
opportunity to press a second reading. A motion to adjourn 
was immediately made but defeated 142 to 137. Then a motion 
to adjourn the bill was thrown out 149 to 102—and it passed 
the second reading without a division.*® For the second time 
the house had gone on record, when not under pressure from the 
cabinet, as in favor of suffrage. But the steam roller was still 
at work. The government gave no furtheropportunity for the 
bill to come to third reading before a general election in the sum- 
mer brought parliament to a close.*! 

It is claimed that from that day to this a majority of the mem- 
bers of the house have been supporters of women’s suffrage. ** 


28 Women’s Suffrage Journal, July, 1884. 

29 Blackburn, op. cit., chart opposite p. 168. 

30 302 Hansard, op. cit., 689-702. As by these two ballots the sentiment of 
the house was clearly shown in regard to the bill, no member demanded a vote 
as to whether it should be read a second time. 

*t Blackburn, op. cit., p. 169, and chart opposite p. 168. 

2 Fawcett, op. cit., p. 85. 
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PARLIAMENT OF 1886 


Under the leadership of Lord Salisbury this Conservative 
parliament, which lasted six years, included, according to Black- 
burn, 243 known supporters of suffrage. In 1887 a bill was set 
down for a day that was later taken by the government. 
In 1888 the two bills that were introduced went to pieces on the 
rock of house rules—a new regulation that bills that were intro- 
duced and passed their second reading before Whitsuntide have 
preference on private members days thereafter. In 1889 April 
17 was the day set, but the house rose for the Easter recess on 
the previous day. In 1890 a second place was secured on the 
calendar on March 4 for a resolution; but it was adjourned to 
April 29 “‘when a measure of Mr. Provan’s for raisins and cur- 
rants was made the means of crowding it out.” Resolutions 
were also set down for June 3 and 6, but government business 
forced them to lie unconsidered.** The following year Mr. 
Woodall secured the best available day, May 13; but on April 
30 Mr. Smith, first lord of the treasury, moved that certain 
specified dates of private members be taken for government 
business. Mr. Gladstone, then leader of the opposition, with a 
logic all too strained, insisted that Mr. Smith “‘take all Wednes- 
days or none” (May 13 was on a Wednesday), and again the 
bill was crowded out—by clear design.** In 1892, in spite of 
efforts of the opposition to the bill to prolong the Easter recess 
beyond the day set for its consideration, it came to a debate and 
division. The weight of Mr. Gladstone’s potential power** and 
an opposition whip*? by members from both sides of the house 
swung the balance against the bill and it was lost 152 to 175.** 


* Blackburn, op. cit., chart opposite p. 168. 

*4So many private members wish to bring in measures in the short time 
allowed them that they have had recourse to a ‘‘ballot’’ at the beginning of each 
session by which they drew the available days by lot. 

36 352 Hansard, op. cit., 1775-1799; Blackburn, op. cit., p. 191. 

%° Mr. Gladstone, as leader of the opposition, would naturally be the next 
prime minister. 

37 A whip in this sense of the word is a notice signed by influential members 
of the house to other members to appear in the house at a certain time and vote 
for or against a certain measure. 

383 Parl. Deb. (4th series), 1453-1530; Blackburn, op. cit., p. 195; Fawcett, op. 
cit., p. 33. 
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PARLIAMENT OF 1892 


Although bills were introduced by private members at each 
of the three sessions of the parliament of 1892, not one was al- 
lowed to come to a division. In 1893 the measure was crowded 
out by the rating of machinery bill; in 1894 the only chance 
that offered was as an instruction®* to the government’s regis- 
tration bill, which never reached committee stage; and in 1895 
a resolution was set down for a date that afterwards proved to 
be hopeless.*° 


PARLIAMENT OF 1896 


The parliament of 1896 was Conservative, with Lord Salis- 
bury again prime minister. Mr. Begg introduced a bill in 1896 
and secured May 20 for a second reading, but all dates were ab- 
sorbed by the government and it was lost. The following year Mr. 
Begg again drew the best date“! and for the third time the house 
passed the bill on the second reading—228 to 157. Those who 
voted in favor, it is most significant to note, formed a majority 
of the voting members of each party in the house, and 109 sup- 
porters were absent.‘? But the opposition again manipulated 
the rules of the house to crowd the bill out. It was set down 
for the committee stage June 23, but this date was absorbed by 
the queen’s jubilee celebration and it stood over to the last day 
open for private members’ bills—July 7. The Whitsuntide 
rule required the discussion of two other bills first—one of them 
dealing with the problem of the cleansing of ‘‘verminous persons.”’ 
This was deliberately extended for hours to the closing time 
and the overwhelming majority of the house in favor of suffrage 
was again thwarted.” 


3® An instruction is a direction by the house to the committee in charge of a 
bill to add certain provisions. 

40 Blackburn, op. cit., chart opposite p. 168. Also pp. 201-203. 

41 Members had by this time begun the custom of syndicating their ballots. 
All the members in favor of the bill would ballot for a day and the one securing 
the best place would put it down for that date. 

4245 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 1173-1239; Blackburn, op. cit., p. 210; Fawcett, op. 
cit., p. 34. 

4850 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 1298-1331; Blackburn, op. cit., p. 213. 
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In 1898 the suffrage bill was crowded out, and in 1899 and 
1900 the days on which resolutions were set down were taken 
by: the government.“ 


PARLIAMENT OF 1900 


In 1901 no day was obtained for the bill but a resolution was 
set down for the 19th of March. This day was later taken by the 
government.*® In 1902 a bill was introduced, but for some reason 
withdrawn before the second reading. The following year a bill 
was introduced but no day was secured for second reading. In 
1904 came the first opportunity for a debate. The occasion was a 
resolution made in the evening sitting of March 16 by Sir Charles 
McLaren. Again,.and in unmistakable terms, 182 to 68, the house 
went on record in favor of suffrage.“ Relying on this approval 
the suffrage workers persuaded Mr. Slack in 1905 to use his 
place on the ballot for a second reading of the bill. It was set 
down for the 12th of May. The vehicles’ lights bill had pre- 
cedence according to the rules of the house, however, and the 
opposition succeeded in squeezing the suffrage measure out be- 
tween much irresponsible talk and the closing hour. It did 
not even come to vote.*? 


PARLIAMENT OF 1906 


There is a strong color of evidence to show that in the par- 
liament of 1906 a clear majority of the membership was pledged 
to vote for suffrage. On the 7th of November Mr. Keir Har- 
die rose in the house and asked leave to bring in a woman suf- 
frage bill. He stated that ‘in the present Parliament there were 
420 (out of 670) members who were pledged to vote for the 
political enfranchisement of women,’ and that “the refusal of 
the government to deal with the question during the life of the 

“4 Blackburn, op. cit., chart opposite p. 168. 

Tbid. 


4° For 1902, 111 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 1327; for 1903, 120 ibid., 181; for 1904, 
131 ibid., 1331-1367. 


‘7 E. 8. Pankhurst, The Suffragette, pp. 12-15; E. Pankhurst, My Own Story, 
pp. 41-43; 146 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 218-235. 
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present Parliament’ had led to “agitation as a protest against 
the fact that 420 members were unable to move the government.”’ 
In his reply on behalf of the government the prime minister, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, made no effort whatever to deny Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s figures. He merely explained that the govern- 
ment would offer the desired facilities in the next session.** 

The suffrage supporters were now bent on persuading the 
cabinet to foster the measure. To that end Mr. Keir Hardie 
sought to test the suffrage sentiment by a resolution. He se- 
cured second place on April 25, 1906. The supporters of the 
preceding resolution had agreed to withdraw it early and Mr. 
Hardie’s came on for debate. Mr. Herbert Gladstone said, for 
the government, that they would leave the house free to express 
an opinion in the matter. But the opposition talked the reso- 
lution out again—this time amid great disturbance and objection 
from the ladies’ gallery—and it never came to vote.‘ 

Shortly after this the prime minister received a deputation of 
suffragettes and declared personally in favor of the movement, 
but said he could not commit the government because some 
members of the cabinet were opposed.** In spite of this setback, 
however, Mr. Keir Hardie introduced a bill under the ten min- 
utes rule on November 7. The prime minister said that “there 
would be no opportunity during this session of dealing with the 
question,”’ and the measure never got further.*! Again on No- 
vember 29 an attempt was made by Lord Robert Cecil to amend 
the government’s bill for the abolition of plural voting, by post- 
poning its effect until the next election unless the franchise was 
granted to women in the meanwhile. The government, through 
Mr. Asquith, opposed the measure, and the machine, following 
his control, rolled it out 278 to 50. 

48 164 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 572. 

49155 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 1570-1587; Pankhurst, The Suffragette, pp. 67-70. 
The militant suffrage organization, the Women’s Social and Political Union, 
had just been formed (1903) with the express purpose of using the same methods 
to obtain the vote for women that men had previously used to gain extensions 
of the franchise among themselves. 

‘°F. Pankhurst, op. cit., p. 65; E. 8. Pankhurst, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 


51 164 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 571-573; E. S. Pankhurst, op. cit., p. 127. 
*2 165 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 1491-1502; E. S. Pankhurst, op. cit., p. 129. 
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The next year’s session, 1907, opened most favorably for the 
suffragists. For the first time in the history of the movement a 
member, Mr. Dickinson, secured the coveted first place out of 
670 on the ballot, who was willing to use it for a suffrage bill; 
and the measure thus gained more of a chance than any other 
private member’s bill to become law. The prime minister, it 
is asserted, had even promised to support it in the house,™ 
but when it came on for debate, March 8, he said that ‘‘while 
he was in favor of the general principle of the inclusion of women” 
that this particular bill “had not met his view of the case.”’ He 
did say, however, that this was “one of the not infrequent oc- 
casions when it is the duty of the government .. . to 
leave the decision of the question before it to the house’’™ 
a most enlightening remark in the face of parliamentary ‘‘su- 
premacy.” But the opposition, ably supported by the speaker 
of the house, who no less than three times denied a motion to put 
the question, then proceeded to talk the bill out in a five hours’ 
“debate.”’ The house adjourned without a vote. The govern- 
ment later refused to give another day for the discussion of the 
bill and Mr. Dickinson withdrew it to make way for a suffrage 
resolution by Sir Charles McLaren. ‘Taking advantage of a 
rule of the house by which a resolution cannot be proceeded 
with if a bill dealing with the same subject has been introduced,” 
a well-known anti-suffragist, Mr. Levy, “now brought forward 
a bill which he never intended to be discussed to give the vote 
to every adult man and woman.’* This move effectually 
killed the resolution and any further expression of the will of 
possibly 420 out of 670 members of the sovereign house. 

In 1908 Mr. Stranger secured a good place in the balloting 
for the bill and it came on for second reading on February 28. 
The prime minister had, on the 20th, refused to suspend the 
five o’clock rule to allow for more discussion of the bill;** but 

8 FE. 8. Pankhurst, op. cit., pp. 147, 150. 


*4170 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 1109-1111. 

5 Ibid., 1102-1163; Fawcett, op. cit., pp. 69-70; E. S. Pankhurst, op. cit., 
pp. 150-151. 

56184 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 981-982. Private members’ time extends only to 
5.30 p.m. 
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although Mr. Rhees, an opponent, tried to talk it out, the speaker 
of the house accepted a motion for closing the debate and the 
house divided. For the fourth time the bill for suffrage was 
approved on a vote of record in the house—this time by the 
overwhelming vote of 271 to 92. Mr. Herbert Gladstone in 
supporting the bill personally had thrown a side-light on the 
workings of the house by stating that ‘argument alone is 
not enough to win the political day.’*’ He might also have 
added: ‘Nor is it enough to win a large majority of the party in 
power—the party that represents the public will and the desires 
of the house in legislation and administration.”” Out of 374 
Liberal members who composed the government majority at 
the time no less than 218 voted in favor of the bill—31 more 
than a clear majority of the party in the house. The vote stood: 
Ayes—Liberals, 218; Conservatives, 32; Nationalists, 21; Noes— 
Liberals, 53; Conservatives, 27; Nationalists, 12.58 If the cab- 
inet is, in fact, a sort of executive committee under the direction 
and control of the majority party in the house, it would hardly 
seem possible for it to ignore the wishes of so large a majority 
of its own members. But the cabinet did so ignore them. Mr. 
Gladstone had stated, as spokesman for the government, that 
they would leave the house free to decide the question for itself. 
Subsequent developments, however, were an ironical commen- 
tary on this promise of the government. 

As the speaker had recognized the closure resolution only on 
condition that the bill be referred to the committee of the whole 
instead of to a standing committee, its fate lay in the hands of 
the government. But the house, having decided the wrong 
way for itself (when it made little difference), was not allowed 
to do so again—when it would be really effective. The bill 
never even came before the committee. Before the session was 
over, Campbell-Bannerman resigned because of ill-health; and 
Mr. Asquith, who succeeded him, also refused to give any fur- 


57 185 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 211-287; E. S. Pankhurst, op. cit., 204-207. 
58 Annual Register, 1908, p. 48; Whitaker’s Almanack, 1909, p. 155 (Strength 
of Parties). 
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ther chance for the measure. Mr. Asquith has always been an 
ardent foe of suffrage on principle.** 

Again in 1909 the same farce was enacted, this time in the hope 
that another vote would bring pressure on the government to 
include a suffrage clause in the forthcoming franchise reform 
bill which had been promised by the prime minister. Mr. How- 
ard introduced a new bill along universal suffrage lines. It was 
thoroughly debated on March 19 and came to a vote. The 
prime minister, speaking officially against it, declared that ‘‘any 
measure of this kind ought, in my opinion, . .. to 
proceed from the responsible government of the day.” But 
in spite of this steam roller operation the measure passed with a 
vote of 157 to 122. Again it was rejected by the automatic 
device of no further time allowed.*° 


PARLIAMENT OF JANUARY, 1910 


In 1910 a ‘“‘conciliation’’ committee of suffrage members of 
parliament was formed to draft a bill that would be agreeable 
to all factions and both parties, and the militants, who had be- 
gun their campaign of “direct action,” called a truce pending 
the fate of the measure. A bill was drawn along the lines of the 
municipal household franchise with no disqualification for mar- 
riage, and for the first time in history the government officially 
set aside two days for debate. They did not, however, make 
it a government measure. The debate was thorough; no less 
than thirty-nine speeches were made pro and con during the 
allotted two days. When a division was finally reached the 
house again for the sixth time recorded itself in favor of suffrage, 
and this time by a majority of 109—more than the government 
could command for their chief measures. The vote stood 299 
to 190. Then came a division on the question of reference 
to a standing committee or committee of the whole. The prime 


59K. S. Pankhurst, op. cit., pp. 207, 222-223. 

602 Parl. Deb. (5th series) 1360-1434; E. S. Pankhurst, op. cit., 364-366; 
Fawcett, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

119 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 41-150 and 207-333; Fawcett, op. cit., pp. 73-78; 
E. S. Pankhurst, op. cit., pp. 488-494. 
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minister, Mr. Asquith, had made a vigorous attack not only on 
the principle but also on this particular suffrage bill and had 
urged that at least it be committed to the whole house. ‘The 
anti-suffragists, in the hope of shelving the bill, and those who 
genuinely believed that so important a measure should be con- 
sidered by the whole house in each of its stages, combined to 
carry this motion by 320 to 175.” Again the government re- 
fused to give further time for consideration of the bill and again 
the overwhelming sentiment of the house was directly and open- 
ly flouted by the cabinet. But stranger even than this was the 
vote of the house on November 18 following, which in effect 
added its stamp of approval to this high-handed proceeding 
against itself. The prime minister had moved that the remain- 
ing days of the session be given over exclusively to government 
business. Viscount Castlereagh then proposed an amendment 
excepting time for further discussion of the suffrage bill. Be- 
cause it would mean a vote of censure on the government, 
however, the pressure on the members was so great that they re- 
fused to give time to themselves to carry out their own wishes 
by a vote of 199 to 52.% The parliament closed with a promise 
by Mr. Asquith of facilities in the next house, if he were returned, 
for a suffrage bill framed to admit of free amendment. 


PARLIAMENT OF DECEMBER, 1910 


The conciliation committee was again formed when the next 
parliament opened in 1911 with Mr. Asquith again in power. 
Its members drew first, second and third places in the ballot, 
which again gave the bill the best chance of any private member’s 
measure to pass. It came on for second reading, framed to ad- 
mit of free amendment, on May 5. For the seventh time it 
passed and registered the most sweeping victory yet won. The 
vote stood 255 to 88. There were also 55 pairs,“ but those 
wishing to pair in favor were so many that the demand could 


62K. S. Pankhurst, op. cit., p. 499. 

68 20 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 82-148; E. S. Pankhurst, op. cit., pp. 502-503. 

** Members who cannot be present at a vote cancel their votes off with 
other members who cannot be present but who would vote the other way. 
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not be satisfied. Adding the pairs and those who wished to pair 
but could not, the strength in favor of the bill was 316 to 143 
opposed. But for the seventh time the unmistakable desires 
of a large section of the house were ignored and no further time 
was granted for the bill’s consideration.* Mr. Asquith, how- 
ever, did announce on the floor of the house that his promise 
of the preceding year would be fulfilled during the session of 
1912. This was followed by a statement on November 7 that 
the government would introduce a franchise reform bill in 1912 
based on “‘citizenship,’”’ but made no mention of women except 
to promise facilities for the conciliation bill. Some ten days 
later he admitted that he was in the minority in the cabinet 
in his opposition to women’s suffrage, and said that although 
he could not initiate a bill to that end he was prepared to bow 
to the judgment of the house. 

Had Mr. Asquith been a prophet he could not have foretold 
more accurately how this sparring for time would work into his 
own hands and that of the minority. It is a general rule of polit- 
ical development that when a large section of a community can- 
not secure from the government by peaceful and constitutional 
means what they believe to be their rights they will inevitably 
resort to the only method left—revolution. The United States 
as an independent nation, to take the most obvious example, 
is dedicated to the truth of this proposition. Practically every 
extension of manhood suffrage in England and the Continent 
has piled up its proof. The women of England were no ex- 
ception. Outbreaks of violence, begun again by the militants 
after the failure of the bill of the previous year, culminated dur- 
ing the early days of March in “outrages” of every conceivable 
kind committed in all parts of the country.*” 

It was under these auspices that the suffrage bill of 1912 came 
to its second reading in the house on March 28. ‘Time and the 
law of revolution had come to play partners with Mr. Asquith. 

*§ 25 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 738-810; E. S. Pankhurst, op. cit., p. 504; Fawcett, 
op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

6° Fawcett, op. cit., pp. 78-80. 

67 Militant tactics used from the formation of the W. S. P. U. (1903) to 1910 


caused no setback in the progress of suffrage bills in the house; their effect was 
probably the other way. 
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There was an extended debate. The supporters of the bill were 
obliged to take from the outset an apologetic attitude for the 
militants, and Mr. Asquith, claiming to speak only as an indi- 
vidual, strongly opposed not only the theory of suffrage but the 
particular bill before the house. The result was all that he 
might have foretold. The division came at eleven o’clock after 
seven hours’ debate, and the vote showed him victor. The 
second reading was, by the bare majority of 14 (222 to 208), 
put off to “this day six months’’—.e., off the calendar of the 
house altogether.** 

At the next session of parliament (1913) the government 
introduced its long-expected franchise and registration bill. 
It did not, of course, carry any provision for women’s suffrage; 
but Mr. Asquith, true to his former pledge that adequate amend- 
ment facilities would be given in that direction, had three days of 
the committee stage set aside for that purpose. Three suchamend- 
ments were introduced involving three different franchises.® 

When the day (January 27) opened for their consideration, the 
prime minister arose and asked the speaker whether any or all 
of them would change the character of the bill. To this the 
chair replied that all would so change its character as to consti- 
tute a new bill. The government was then in this dilemma: 
they might either press the bill as it was, or introduce a new one 
with a suffrage provision. But they could not do the latter 
because Mr. Asquith would not consent to father a suffrage 
measure; and, on the other hand, if they pressed the bill they 
would violate their pledges to the suffragists. There was but 
one way out, and not a bad one, from the prime minister’s point 
of view. Mr. Asquith, claiming that he had had no intimation 
that thespeaker would rule as he did, moved on behalf of the gov- 
ernment that the whole bill be withdrawn. The machine rolled 
after him 283 to 112, and suffrage was again and for the last 
time until the present thrown out of court.7° The great war 
then intervened in behalf of the prime minister and the antis. 


68 36 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 615-732; Brittanica Year Book, 1912, p. 88. 
69 International Year Book, 1913, p. 319. 
7° 47 Parl. Deb., op. cit., 1019-1092. 
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All the evidence in the case is now in. A review of the record 
will disclose first that individual members of the house of com- 
mons, even though they include a large majority of the party 
in power as well as a voting majority on the opposition benches, 
cannot make over their convictions into the law of the land 
in the face of cabinet opposition. There is some evidence to 
indicate that a majority of the entire membership of the house 
is equally powerless. The record also shows the convictions 
of a majority of voting members were blocked from effective 
expression no less than seven times. It further reveals twenty 
instances where what may have been a majority of the mem- 
bers were not allowed to register their convictions even on a 
second reading. 

The data discloses, finally, the various uses to which the legis- 
lative machine can be directed in opposition to house senti- 
ment by its cabinet-engineers. 

There is first the direct cabinet pressure on the members of the 
house. Any legislative body of more than a handful of members 
requires some kind of machine to make it effective. If the 670 
members of ‘the house gathered together without rules, without 
leaders and without party groups, little or no legislation would 
be forthcoming. The session would be a bedlam of enthusiasm, 
desires and debates, unorganized, utterly at odds and entirely 
ineffectual. Furthermore, during the past century the business 
of legislating which the house must perform has increased by 
leaps and bounds. If its mere size required a highly organized 
machine in 1815, this enormous increase in business has made 
it ten-fold more essential in 1915. The result of this pressure 
of circumstances, aided and abetted by the leaders’ human 
craving for power, has been the creation of a party organization 
within the house that is perhaps the most rigid in the world. 
The young man who enters parliament today finds soon 
enough that the first essential to success is absolute obedience 
to the leaders of his party. Independence is insanity in the 
house of commons. It would be the suicide of effectiveness. 
Power comes only through prominence in the counsels of the 
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party in power; prominence only through subserviency to those 
who can bestow it.” 

The result is inevitable. The private member has become to 
a large degree the cabinet’s rubber stamp on every government 
measure—or the rubber stamp of those who hope to succeed to 
that high estate. No better proof of this can be had than the 
votes on the suffrage bill of 1870 and the suffrage amendment 
to the reform bill of 1884. In each case scores of private mem- 
bers who, on the second reading or in their pledges to their 
constituents (occasions when they were permitted to retain 
their individuality), approved these measures, were later used 
by the cabinet as rubber stamps officially to negative their own 
expressed convictions. The same thing happened in 1871, 1872, 
1873, on the second bill of 1906, and in 1892 in a slightly 
varied form—forced subserviency to an opposition leader who 
may become chief patronage dispenser and font of power at 
the next general election. 

The second foundation stone of cabinet autocracy is the 
control of the government over the time of the house. The pres- 
sure of business is now so great that the members of the house 
in their capacity of rubber stamps have sanctioned rules giving 
government bills right of way to an extent which in their capacity 
as individuals they bitterly and openly resent. These rules 
have given power to the cabinet to plot out the course of legis- 
lative business at all sessions except a very few reserved for 
private members’ measures. Their time is limited to Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays from 8.15 to 11 p.m., and. on Fridays from 
noon to 5.30. After Easter, however, the Tuesday period is 
eliminated, and after Whitsuntide only the third and fourth 
Fridays following are allowed to the private member.”? Even 
these days are not secure against government aggression. The 
private members have less than ten per cent of all the time of 
the house at their disposal,—and the individual member must 


1 For two brilliant analyses of this situation see Belloc and Chesterton, 
The Party System, pp. 77-98, and Low, The Governance of England, pp. 55-94. 

72 Lowell, Government of England, vol. 1, pp. 311-312; House of Commons, 
Standing Order No. 4. 
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ballot for any share in it at all,—and even that small fraction may 
be eaten into by government business. The way this works out 
in practice and a suggestion of how it can be used as a club on 
offending legislation by the cabinet may be seen from the fate 
of the suffrage measures of 1874, 1881, 1884 (second bill), 1885, 
1887, 1895, 1896, 1899, 1900, 1901 and 1903. 

Another use of the control of time is the cabinet’s power over 
the sittings of the committee of the whole. Ifa private member’s 
bill passes its second reading and is referred to the house sitting 
as this committee,” it is absolutely at the cabinet’s mercy, for 
the government controls all these periods. The deadly effect 
of this big stick on the private member is illustrated by the suf- 
frage measures of 1886, 1889, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911. 

A third method of cabinet domination is the power of any 
member, either in his individual or his rubber stamp capacity, 
to talk a bill out. The private members’ time, as we have seen, 
is fixed and rigid. If the debate can be prolonged until the 
closing hour any bill can be as effectively defeated as by a clear 
adverse vote. This method we have seen freely used against 
suffrage in 1882, 1890, 1893, 1897, 1898, 1905, 1906 and 1907. 

If all these methods fail there is still the chance that the speaker 
will hand down a ruling that will favor the cabinet—as occurred 
in 1913. The speaker of the house of commons is by tradition 
a purely nonpartisan official and his rulings are in theory strictly 
judicial. It has not been proved that in 1913 or in 1907, when 
he refused to recognize motions for closure which would have 
prevented the bill from being talked out, he was deliberately 
opposing suffrage measures. But at least there is the possibil- 
ity of a speaker in league with the cabinet influencing bills in 
this way—a temptation of some force on occasions. 

It is practically impossible, as this page of parliamentary his- 
tory bears eloquent testimony, for a private member’s bill to 
dodge the fatal blows of the cabinet big stick, if they see fit to 
use it. Of course such private measures do pass. Some ten 


73 This is done on all ‘‘contentious’’ bills—i.e., measures of some importanee 
which are opposed. 
™ Lowell, op. cit., p. 260. 
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or fifteen usually find their way into the statute books each year. 
Only one or two of them a session, however, are likely to stir 
enough opposition to lead to a division.”* That, of course, is 
the secret of their success: the big stick has not been wielded. 

It must be clear by this time that as far as the wishes of the 
individual members go—or even of a majority of the majority 
party—there is no such thing as “parliamentary supremacy.” 
The cabinet controls all legislation proposed by the commons. 
‘It may still be true, however, that the commons may exercise 
some control over legislation proposed by the cabinet—that its 
members may be free to oppose the dictates of the governing 
clique. Certainly constitutional theory would have it so: the 
cabinet must resign should the house register an adverse vote on 
any important government bill. That is the theory. Again 
the practice explodes it. 

A most cursory examination of the causes of cabinet changes 
during the last half century will be sufficient at least to arouse 
our suspicions. Since the year 1870, of all the government 
measures introduced into the house by the cabinet of the day 
only one has been clearly defeated in such a way as to cause the 
resignation of the ministry—the home rule bill of 1886 which 
caused the overthrow of Gladstone. It may be true that the 
cabinet would resign if defeated on a-measure in the house,— 
a threat often used against recalcitrant members,—but every 
cabinet official must know that the chances of such a defeat 
are practically nil. 

The party machine is a two-edged sword. It cuts both ways. 
It beheads the private member if he pushes his own bill and it 
beheads him if he opposes the bill of his leaders. It is only in 
the rarest crises that the sword does not win the day for the 
cabinet that wields it. 

In other words, whatever doubt may remain that the cabinet 
can effectually thwart even a majority of the members of the 
house, there can be even less doubt of the converse of the prop- 
osition. If any cabinet in the_past thirty years had made suf- 


% Lowell, op. cit., p. 314. 
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frage a government measure only the rather doubtful power of 
the lords could have prevented its becoming the law and prac- 
tice of the land. 

It seems as though the story of parliamentary supremacy, 
like that of the subconscious mind in Miinsterberg’s book, 
could be told in three words: there is none. At all events the 
history of suffrage in parliament can furnish one chapter in the 
case against its existence. The full story and the final proof 
of the domination of the cabinet have yet to be written. We 
have applied in detail but one acid test to the prevailing theory. 
The reaction we obtained is but a small part of what might be 
written, and it is entirely negative. But the experiment has 
yielded at least one positive by-product: a lesson to all those 
who beat the frail fists of their agitation against the cold, smooth 
walls of the English parliament. It is this: convert the cabinet 
first, or—overthrow its power. 
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EDITED BY JOHN A. LAPP 


Director Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information 


Illinois Administrative Code. Under the active leadership of Gov- 
ernor Lowden the general assembly of Illinois has enacted a civil ad- 
ministrative code (in effect July 1) which will bring about a radical 
reconstruction of state administration, constituting by far the most 
important step thus far taken in the reorganization of state govern- 
ment in the United States. The general principles of the reform are 
similar to those in the proposed revised New York constitution of 
1915; and more definitely the new code is based of the report of an 
efficiency and economy committee of the general assembly submitted 
two years ago. But the law as passed does not cover the whole field 
of state administration; and there are important modifications from 
the proposals of the efficiency and economy committee. 

The primary object of the new code is to reorganize and consolidate 
the numerous state administrative officers, boards and commissions 
into a limited number of state departments, as in the national govern- 
ment of the United States. Nine main departments are created, on 
finance, agriculture, labor, mines and minerals, public works and build- 
ings, public welfare, public health, trade and commerce, and registra- 
ion and education. These departments will absorb the functions of 
orty executive officers and fifty boards and commissions, as well as 

larger number of subordinate officials. Each department will have 
at its head a director; and there will also be about forty other officials 
in charge of various bureaus and divisions, with some administrative 
and some unpaid advisory boards. All of these officials will be appoint- 
ed by the governor with the consent of the senate, and (with the ex- 
ception of the normal school board) for terms of four years. A num- 
ber of substantially new positions are created and the more important 
officers will receive larger salaries than formerly—the directors receiv- 
ing from $5000 to $7000 each. But there will be a net reduction of 
about a hundred official positions. Persons in the classified civil 
service will be transferred and assigned to positions in the new 
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The department of finance will have substantially a new field of 
work. It will take over the functions of the governor’s auditor and 
the compilation of estimates of appropriations from the legislative 
reference bureau. But in addition it will have charge of the prepara- 
tion of a state budget, supervise and examine the accounts and ex- 
penditures of the departments, prescribe rules for the purchase of 
supplies, examine and approve or disapprove vouchers and claims, and 
investigate the efficiency of the departments. The budget will be 
based on reports and estimates of revenues and expenditures from 
the several departments, officers and institutions, revised by the direc- 
tor and submitted to the governor, who is to submit the budget with 
the amounts of appropriations recommended by him and estimates 
of revenue to the general assembly not later than four weeks after 
its organization. Through its control over the budget, accounts and 
expenditures and its power of investigation, this department will have 
a large degree of supervision over the other departments. But itv 
should be noted that it does not include nor control the elective state 
finance officers, and thus has no authority over the administration of 
the revenue laws or the management of the state treasury. In this 
respect it falls short of the plan of the efficiency and economy commit- 
tee, which provided for a state finance commission, including the 
elected auditor and treasurer, and for a more efficient administration 
of the tax and revenue system. 

The department of agriculture will exercise the powers and duties 
of the board of live stock commissioners, the state veterinarian, the 
stallion registration board, the inspector of apiaries, the game and 
fish commission, the state food commissioner, the state entomologist, 
and the state board of agriculture, though the latter board will be 
continued until January 1, 1919. This will make possible the effective 
organization and coérdination of the work of these authorities, now 
substantially independent of each other. The inclusion of the food 
inspection work in this department rather than in the department 
of health, as proposed by the efficiency and economy committee, will 
tend to emphasize the economic rather than the sanitary aspect of 
this work. Under the director of the department there will be a gen- 
eral manager of the state fair,-a superintendent of foods and dairies, a 
superintendent of animal industry, a superintendent of plant industry, 
a chief veterinarian, a chief game and fish warden, and a food stand- 
ard commission, a board of 15 agricultural advisors and a board of 
9 state fair advisors. 
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The department of labor will have the powers and duties of the com- 
missioners of labor, the superintendents of free employment agencies, 
the inspectors of private employment agencies, the factory inspectors, 
the state board of arbitration and conciliation and the industrial board. 
Provision is made for a chief factory inspector, a superintendent of 
free employment agencies, a chief inspector of private employment 
agencies, an industrial commission and unpaid boards of free employ- 
ment office advisors. The industrial commission will administer the 
workmen’s compensation law and the arbitration and conciliation 
act “without any direction, supervision and control by the director” 
of the department; and will therefore be in effect a distinct branch of 
the state administration. 

The department of mines and minerals will take over the functions 
of the state mining board, the state mine inspectors, the miners’ ex- 
amining commission and the mine rescue station commission. Pro- 
vision is made, however, for a mining board of four mine officers and 
the director of the department. There will be also a miners’ examining 
board, to administer the laws for the examination of miners without 
being subject to the supervision of the director. 

The department of public works and buildings will be one of the 
most important. It will exercise the powers and duties of the state 
highway commission, the canal commissioners, the rivers and lakes 
commission, the waterway commission, the state park commission, 
the boards of trustees of several state reservations and buildings and 
the superintendent of printing. It will also act as a general purchas- 
ing and supply agency for the several departments and the charitable, 
penal and reformatory institutions, will prepare general plans and 
have supervision over the construction of public buildings and monu- 
ments, and make leases for the several departments. The efficiency 
and economy committee proposed to place the control of public print- 
ing and the purchase of office equipment, and supplies in the depart- 
ment of finance, and the purchase of supplies for state institutions in 
the authorities responsible for the management of the institutions. 
These functions do not appear to be closely related to the construction 
and management of state roads, canals, river improvements and public 
buildings. 

Under the director of public works and buildings there will be a 
superintendent of highways, a chief highway engineer, a supervising 
architect, a supervising engineer, a superintendent of highways, a 
superintendent of printing, a superintendent of purchases and supplies, 
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a superintendent of parks, and unpaid boards of art advisors, water 
resources advisors, highway advisors and parks and buildings advisors. 

The department of public welfare will have charge of the charitable, 
penal and reformatory institutions of the state. It will include the 
functions of the board of administration (which now controls the 
charitable institutions), three boards of commissioners and managers 
for the two state penitentiaries and reformatory and their subordinate 
officials, the board of prison industries and the board of pardons. Pro- 
vision is made for an alienist, a criminologist, a fiscal supervisor, a 
superintendent of charities, a superintendent of prisons, a superin- 
tendent of pardons and paroles, and an unpaid board of public welfare 
commissioners, which takes the place of the present state charities 
commission. 

The efficiency and economy committee proposed a single board of 
prison administration, while retaining the board of administration for 
the charitable institutions. The new code provides for a more com- 
plete consolidation in the management of both classes of institutions, 
limited however by the control of the department of public works and 
buildings over the purchase of supplies. 

The new department of public health will take over the powers of 
the state board of health, except those relating to the examination and 
licensing of physicians, other medical practitioners and embalmers. 
There will be a superintendent of lodging house inspection and an 
unpaid board of five public health advisors. The scope of this depart- 
ment will be distinctly less than in the plans of the efficiency and econ- 
omy committee, which proposed to include in the health department 
the food inspection service, and the examination and licensing of physi- 
cians, embalmers, pharmacists, dentists and barbers. 

The department of trade and commerce will exercise the powers of 
the public utilities commission, the insurance superintendent, the 
grain inspection service and the state fire marshall, and will also ad- 
minister the laws relating to weights and measures and other standards. 
Provision is made for a superintendent of insurance, a fire marshal, a 
superintendent of standards, a chief grain inspector, and a public 
utilities commission, the latter to administer the public utilities law 
without any supervision by the director of the gepartment. The 
efficiency and economy committee proposed to include also in this 
department the supervision of state banks, now vested in the auditor 
of public accounts. 

The department of registration and education, like the department 
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of finance, will not include all the state authorities dealing with the 
subject matter of its title. It will embrace the functions of the five 
boards for the several state normal schools, eleven boards of examiners 
for various professions and trades, and four scientific bureaus (the 
geological survey, the state water survey, the laboratory of natural 
history, and the museum of natural history). But it does not include 
the functions of the elective state superintendent of public instruction 
nor of the board of trustees of the University of Illinois. Moreover 
the normal schools will be under the management of a single board 
which is to be independent of the supervision, direction or control of 
the director of the department. 

The principal work of the department will be the examination of 
applicants for professions and trades. There will be a superintendent 
of registration, and from three to five examiners will be designated by 
the director for each profession or trade. There will also be unpaid 
boards of state museum advisors and natural resources and conserva- 
tion advisors, the latter to make appointments and supervise the 
scientific bureaus located at the state university. 

The principal_results to be expected from this reorganization were 
pointed out in the report of the efficiency and economy committee two 

years ago. In the first place there will be more definite responsibility 

d there should be increased efficiency, from the codrdination and 
correlation of the numerous branches of.state administration in the 
nine main departments, and the active supervision of the directors of 
these departments. Of special importance are the consolidations of 
the state correctional institutions and the state normal schools each 
under a single authority. The new organization should also aid in 
securing more consistent and more effective legislation, and should 
prevent the creation of additional and useless officials and boards. 

In regard to economy, there will be little if any direct_reduction in 
the aggregate salaries for the new set of officials as compared with 
those replaced. A number of the important recommendations of the 
efficiency and economy committee. which promised a considerable sav- 
ing of expense have not been incorporated in the new code. At the 
same time an efficient budget and accounting system should not 
only make possible more efficient results from the expenditures made, 
but should also demonstrate how the expenditures may best be re- 
stricted. The actual results in this field, however, will depend in the 
first place on the work of the director of finance and his principal assist- 
ants, in the second place on the personal action of the governor on 
the budget which he submits to the legislature, and finally on the 
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general assembly itself. The new law does not attempt to impose 
any new limitations or restrictions on the legislature in making ap- 
propriations above those recommended by the governor, and under 
the present state constitution no restriction of this kind can be made. 
But a carefully considered and comprehensive budget plan, supported 
by the executive veto of appropriation items, should make possible a 
marked improvement in financial legislation. 

It is no disparagement of what has been done to point out that the 
new code does not affect the whole field of state administration, and 
falls short in some respects from the plans proposed by the efficiency 
and economy committee. None of the elective state officials are in- 
cluded in the new system of departments, so that in addition to the 
nine new departments there remain as independent authorities the 
secretary of state, the auditor of public accounts, the state treasurer, 
the attorney general, the superintendent of public instruction, the 
trustees of the state university and the state board of equalization. 
The first five of these are constitutional officers, whose constitutional 
functions cannot be restricted by the legislation. But some of these 
officers have statutory powers not related to their constitutional func- 
tions; and these too, have been left undisturbed. For example, the 
auditor of public accounts remains in charge of the administration of 
the state banking laws. So too, the unwieldy state board of equali- 
zation (a statutory board composed of 26 members, elected by con- 
gressional districts) is unaltered; and the much needed reform of tax 
and revenue administration is not even begun. The autonomy of the 
university leaves that institution freer from the danger of political 
control; but the educational system of the state still lacks any com- 
prehensive official organization. 

A number of other statutory state authorities also continue outside 
of the new departmental organization. These include the national 
guard, the civil service commission, the legislative reference bureau, 
the state library, the state historical library and the farmers institutes. 
Moreover, several of the boards have only,a nominal connection with 
the department with which they are grouped. This is most striking in 
the case of the public utilities commission, the industrial commission, 
and the miners’ examining board. In the cases of the mining board 
and the normal school board, the directors of the departments are 
ex Officio members; and a similar provision in the other cases would 
have provided a useful connecting link. 

JoHN A. 

University of Illinois. 
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Constitutional Conventions. On the second Tuesday in January, 
1918, a constitutional convention will assemble at the capitol in 
the city of Indianapolis for the purpose of drafting a new constitution 
for the state of Indiana. Indiana’s present constitution was adopted 
in 1851 and is the eighth oldest state constitution in the United States. 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont and Wisconsin are the seven states having older constitutions 
than Indiana. 

Of these states Massachusetts with the oldest basic law dating back 
to 1780 decided at the general election in 1916 by a vote of 217,293 to 
120,979 to call a constitutional convention; and the machinery for 
holding such a convention is being put in readiness to begin on the 
first Wednesday in June of this year the work of drafting a new funda- 
mental law for the state. Delegates to the number of 320 will be 
elected on the first Tuesday in May, of which number 16 will be elected 
at large, 4 from each of the sixteen congressional districts, and 240 from 
the state representative districts, Nominations were made by nominat- 
ing papers without any party or political designation; and nominating 
papers had to be signed by not less than 1200 voters for each candidate 
for delegate at large, by not less than 500 voters for each candidate 
from a congressional district, and by not less than 100 for each can- 
didate from a representative district. Provision was made that if 
in the commonwealth at large, or in any district, the number of per- 
sons nominated by nominating papers exceeded three times the number 
of delegates to be elected, a non-partisan primary should be held in the 
commonwealth or in such district on the first Tuesday in April. The 
last date for obtaining signatures to petitions was March 6. As 52 
candidates for delegate at large filed their nominating papers contain- 
ing the required number of signatures with the secretary of state, it 
was necessary to hold a primary election at large. In three congres- 
sional districts and 103 representative districts it was also necessary to 
hold primary elections to cut down the large number of candidates for 
delegates from these districts. 

The method of amending the present Indiana constitution has been 
exceedingly difficult. Article XVI, section 1 of the constitution re- 
quires that an amendment to be adopted must pass two successive 
legislatures, be submitted to the electors of the state, and receive a 
majority of all the votes cast not only on the amendment but at the 
election. During the sixty-seven years since the adoption of the pres- 
ent constitution, only eight amendments have been adopted although 
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no less than two hundred separate attempts to amend have been con- 
sidered by Indiana legislatures. At three different times an amendment 
fixing the qualifications for the practice of law in the state received a 
majority of the votes cast thereon but failed for lack of a constitutional 
majority. At present, article VII, section 21 of the constitution 
provides that “every person of good moral character, being a voter, 
shall be entitled to admission to practice law in all courts of justice.” 

The difficulty of securing amendments to the Indiana constitution 
has been further increased by article XVI, section 2 of the constitu- 
tion, which provides that while one or more amendments which shall 
have been agreed upon by one general assembly shall be awaiting the 
action of the succeeding general assembly, or of the electors, no addi- 
tional amendment can be proposed. A bewildering series of court 
decisions based on this section of the constitution make the situation 
still more difficult and complex. Previous to 1880, following the de- 
cision in State v. Smith, an amendment which had received a major- 
ity of the votes cast on it but not a majority of the votes cast at the 
election was held to be still pending and therefore obstructive to further 
amendments. In 1900 this decision was reversed when in a similar 
case the amendment which had received only a majority of the votes 
cast thereon was declared to be rejected and not obstructive to further 
proposals. Later, return was made to the first decision when in 1912 
the court held that the lawyer’s amendment was obstructive to 
further proposals to amend the constitution. The following year, on 
the question of the pendency of the lawyer’s amendment, the court 
returned to the stand that an amendment which had failed to receive 
a majority of all the votes cast at the election was rejected. 

The so-called ‘Marshall Constitution” of 1911 was an attempt on 
the part of the Indiana legislature to frame a new constitution and sub- 
mit it to the people after its passage by one legislature. This attempt 
proved a failure, the supreme court of the state holding, in the case of 
Ellingham v. Dye 99 N. E. 1, that the “legislative power’ conferred 
by the constitution upon the legislature does not include the power to 
formulate a new constitution. 

Since about 1911 there has been a strong organized movement through- 
out the state for a constitutional convention. At the head of the 
movement was an organization known as the Citizens’ League, com- 
posed of prominent men from all parts of the state. In 1914 the ques- 
tion of calling a constitutional convention was submitted at the general 
election and rejected by a vote of 338,947 to 235,140, which adverse 
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vote was largely due to the fact that the issue was confused by being 
placed on the same ballot with another measure to be voted on pro- 
viding for the erection of a $2,000,000 state centennial building. The 
act passed by the 1917 legislature calling a constitutional convention 
is unusual in that it does not provide that the voters of the state be 
given an opportunity to pass on the advisability of holding such a 
convention. 

The act calling the Indiana constitutional convention provides for 
the election on the third Tuesday in September, 1917, of 115 delegates, 
100 of the delegates to be elected from the state representative districts, 
each district electing as many delegates as there are representatives 
from the district, and the remaining 15 to be elected by the state at large. 
Each voter is, therefore, entitled to help elect 15 delegates at large and 
as many from his representative district as there are now represent- 
atives from his district in the state legislature. 

Nomination of candidates for the office of delegate to the conven- 
tion will be made by nominating petitions only, which must be signed 
in the aggregate by not less than 200 voters for each candidate from a 


representative district, and by not less than 50 voters residing in 


each of the thirteen congressional districts for a candidate at large. 
To become a delegate a person must be a citizen of the United States, 
a resident of the state for two years next preceding his election, and 
a resident of the county in which he resides at the time of his election 
for one year. Petitions must be filed with the secretary of state not 
less than thirty nor more than sixty days prior to the day of the elec- 
tion. The names of candidates for delegates will be placed on one 
independent and separate ballot without any emblem or party desig- 
nation. Ballots for delegates from representative districts and at 
large are to be printed separately, and the names of candidates rotated 
so that each name will occur first on the ballot an equal number of 
times. 

At the election of delegates to the constitutional convention, the 
women of the state of Indiana, given the right of suffrage for al! non- 
constitutional officers by the 1917 legislature, will exercise this right 
for the first time. Women are eligible to become candidates for dele- 
gates to the convention and may also vote on the final adoption of the 
constitution. In this connection it is extremely significant that Indiana 
is the only state that has ever given women the opportunity to help 
write into the state constitution under which they are to live a section 
granting to themselves full constitutional suffrage. 
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The new constitution must be submitted to the legal voters of the 
state to be by them ratified or rejected at such time and in such manner 
as the convention may determine. Provision is also made that upon 
demand of forty-five delegates any question which is to be submitted 
must be submitted separately to the voters. This provision should 
insure against such a disaster as occurred in New York State in 1915 
when the entire work of a convention submitted in bulk was rejected. 

As authorized by the law the bureau of legislative information is to 
collect, compile and prepare such information and data as it may deem 
useful to the delegates and the public. In Massachusetts a special 
commission has been created to compile information and data for the 
use of the constitutional convention. 

The voters of four states defeated at the polls in 1916 proposals to call 
constitutional conventions. New York defeated such a proposal by 
a vote of 656,051 to 504,250; Colorado by a vote of 69,579 to 53,530; 
South Dakota by a vote of 56,432 to 35,377; and Tennessee by a vote of 
67,342 to 64,393. New Hampshire voters approved a call for a con- 
stitutional convention by a vote of 21,649 to 14,518. In the state of 
Nebraska, which has for some time felt the need of rewriting the basic 
law of the state, an initiative petition providing for holding a consti- 
tutional convention was circulated prior to the last election but did 
not, for lack of signatures, get a place on the ballot. Minnesota is 
another state where there has been for a number of years an effort 
to get a new constitution. 

It was recommended by the governors of Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Missouri and Washington in their respective messages to the 
1917 legislatures of their states that constitutional conventions be 
called to rewrite the constitutions of those states. In Indiana the 
outgoing governor as well as the incoming governor recommended the 
calling of such a convention, and both political parties at the last elec- 
tion in the state committed themselves in their state platforms to a call 
for a constitutional convention. In Illinois the general assembly has 
voted to submit to the voters of the state at the next general election 
(November 1918), a proposal to call a constitutional convention. The 
Arkansas legislature also has passed an act for a constitutional con- 
vention, which will meet in Little Rock, November 19. 

ARTHUR CONNORS. 

Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information. 
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Absent Voting. During the last four years there has been a marked 
tendency throughout the country to extend the right of voting to elec- 
tors who are necessarily absent from their voting places on election day. 
With one notable exception, this tendency seems to be inseparably con- 
nected with the changing economic conditions of the country. Thou- 
sands of men are now constantly employed in the operation of railroad 
trains; the nature of their business necessarily requires their absence 
from home on election as well as other days, with no opportunity, in 
many cases, of casting their votes either at the beginning or at the and 
of their runs. Traveling salesman, railway mail clerks and other 
persons who are regularly or occasionally absent on business have been 
subjected to the same inconvenience. To these economic causes has 
been added, during the past year, the mobilization of the militia on the 
southern border, just prior to the presidential election. 

Prior to 1913, only one state had provided for absent voting; in 1913 
laws were passed in four states; in 1915 seven other states enacted similar 
laws; in 1916 three other states, including Oklahoma, Virginia and Mass- 
achusetts, were added to the list; and during the sessions of 1917, in 
response to the urgent recommendation of governors, absent voters 
laws have been under consideration in several states. 

The Oklahoma law was approved on March 7, 1916. It is not as 
liberal or inclusive as some of the other absent voters laws and applies 
only to electors who are absent from their own precincts but still within 
the state, and applies to general elections only. Such absent voters, if 
properly registered, are entitled to vote for federal, state, district or 
county officers, and the votes are counted by the county canvassing 
board when the general election returns are canvassed.! 

The Virginia law was approved on March 20, 1916. Absent voters 
may vote in any place either in the United States or in any foreign 
country at any primary or general election. An absent voter must 
notify his precinct registrar; make written application for a ballot; and 
vote the ballot in presence of an officer authorized to take acknowledg- 
ments. Seven days prior to election the names of all applicants for 
‘absent voters ballots are posted for public inspection; the ballots are 
counted in each voting precinct.? 

The Massachusetts law is an emergency measure, and was designed 
to enable voters who were absent on account of military service to vote 
for candidates for presidential electors, United States senators and 


1 Laws, Extraordinary Session, 1916, p. 51. 
* Laws, 1916, p. 633. 
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representatives in congress in the year 1916. The adjutant-general 
was required to furnish a roster of all members of the volunteer mili- 
tia or national guard on the Mexican border to the secretary of the 
commonwealth; the secretary was required to supply from such roster 
to the registrars of voters a list of absentees in each city and town; and 
the registrars were required to indicate those entitled to vote in each 
such city or town. Lists of absent voters in each congressional dis- 
trict were published in one or more newspapers in each district and in 
military camps where the troops were quartered. The details for the 
voting or canvass of returns were entrusted to a board of election 
supervisors appointed by the governor.® 

At the opening of the session of 1917, the governors of Illinois, Con- 
necticut, Arkansas, Ohio, New Mexico, New Hampshire, Montana, 
Michigan, Utah and Indiana recommended the passage of absent voters 
laws where none was in operation, or the amendment of such laws 
where they were defective or too restricted in their scope. Governor 
Marcus H. Holcomb of Connecticut recommended the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment under which, in the event of future war, the 
electors absent on military duty might be permitted to vote without 
calling a special session to pass enabling legislation, as was done in 1916. 
Governor E. C. DeBaca of New Mexico recommended an amendment 
to the existing law to safeguard the voting of absent railroad employees 
outside their own precincts. Governor 8. V. Stewart of Montana said the 
absent voters law of 1915 of that state had worked well, and he recom- 
mended that it be extended “to admit of the voting of those physically 
unable to reach the polls’; and Governor Albert E. Sleeper of Mich- 
igan advanced a similar recommendation by urging that the law of that 
state be made applicable to “all voters legitimately detained from their 
voting precincts.” The constitution of Utah, adopted in 1895, pro- 
vided that “soldiers in time of war may vote at their post of duty, 
in or out of the state, under regulations to be prescribed by law.”’ No 
such law has ever been passed, however, and Governor Simon Bam- 
berger urged the passage of such a law to carry out the plain intent 
of the constitution. 

In Indiana at the session of 1917, in response to the recommendation 
of Governor James P. Goodrich, the general assembly enacted a compre- 
hensive absent voters law. This law applies to all voters who are neces- 
sarily absent from their voting precincts on election day and is made to 


* Session Laws, 1916, p. 591. 
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include voters who because of illness or physical disability are unable 
to attend the polls. Voters expecting to be absent on election day may 
apply to the clerk of the circuit court of the county in which they reside, 
not more than thirty nor less than two days before election, for an ab- 
sent voters ballot to be used at any general, primary or special elec- 
tion. These applications are preserved by the clerk until the official 
ballots are delivered to him fifteen days before election, when he is re- 
quired to mail ballots to all voters whose applications are on file. 
The voter marks the ballot before any officer authorized to adminis- 
ter oaths and having an official seal, but in such manner as not to dis- 
close how he has voted. The ballot is then mailed to the clerk and 
preserved and sent out with the election supplies to the election in- 
spector. All absent voters ballots must be counted in the precinct in 
which the elector is a legal resident.* 
CHARLES KETTLEBOROUGH. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Short Ballot—Governor’s Messages. The proposal, designated 
in the New York constitutional convention as a step nearer monarchy, 
otherwise known as the short ba lot, received attention this year from 
no fewer than ten governors. Some of the executives confined them- 
selves to general approval of the principle of the short ballot. Gover- 
nor Keyes of New Hampshire merely remarked that while that state 
stood in less need of the reform than other states, the legislators might 
find “some of its principles worthy of application.”” Governor Brough 
of Arkansas referred to the “‘splendid short ballot principle,’’ as one to 
which the constitutional convention might well direct its attention. 
Governor Hatfield of West Virginia declared, ‘‘After nearly four years 
official experience of the working of our present system, I am more 
convinced than ever of the desirability of incorporating the short 
ballot principle into our constitution.’’ Governor Bickette of North 
Carolina followed his recommendation for a constitutional amendment 
for the short ballot, with a recognition of some of the standard argu- 
ments in its behalf. ‘‘It is simply impossible,” he said, “for the aver- 
age man in North Carolina, who reads and takes a live interest in 
public affairs, to acquaint himself sufficiently with all of the men who 
run for state administrative offices to pass upon them with any satis- 
faction to himself.’”’ Governor Norbeck of South Dakota also amplified 


‘Laws, 1917, Chapter 100. 
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the argument. He said that “one of the evils of the present system is 
divided and scattered responsibility. The people prefer to hold the 
governor responsible for the proper conduct of the different departments 
of the state, though under our present form the governor has not the 
slightest authority over any of them. Possibly some day, the governor 
of this state will be authorized and required to select his own cabinet, 
the same as the President. Certainly it would be a matter of business 
and common sense that he should select his own legal adviser, the 
attorney-general; but these matters cannot be brought about except by 
constitutional amendment, and it is my opinion that the people of this 
state are not yet ready to accept them. However, I expect to see the 
change come in the near future.”’ 

Governor Neville of Nebraska advocated the short ballot very 
literally. His recommendation looked to the lessening of the actual 
number of names on the ballot, at any one election, but not to the 
lessening of the total numbers of officers actually chosen by the people. 
He suggested that county officers be elected for terms of four years, 
at elections to be held in the middle of the presidential term, and that 
the names of the presidential electors be kept off of the ballot. Such a 
provision would lessen the state printing bill, and might help a few 
voters whom a large ballot sheet perplexes, but manifestly, it does not 
touch the real evil of the long ballot. 

The subject of the county ballot was attacked by Governor Capper 
of Kansas. He threw out the suggestion of commission government for 
counties, and added that several officers could be abolished without so 
radical a change, necessitating as it would a constitutional amend- 
ment. He singled out the office of register of deeds as a useless office, 
which could well be turned over to the county clerk. 

Governor Lowden, of Illinois, besides favoring the abolition and con- 
solidation of a large number of offices and boards, gave his general 
approval to the short ballot, on the ground that ‘‘diffusion of power does 
not safeguard against official abuse, as was once thought, but only 
disguises it.’”” He made the excellent point that the need for the short 
ballot ‘“‘was never so great it as is under the present primary election 
laws.” Indeed it is safe to say that the direct primary will either kill 
itself or force the short ballot. 

The most specific proposals of short ballot reform were made by 
Governors Philipp of Wisconsin and Goodrich of Indiana. Governor 
Philipp advised that the secretary of state, state treasurer and attorney 
general be appointed by the governor instead of elected. These 
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officers, he argued, “should be the governor’s advisers, and should, 
therefore, represent the same political views as the governor. It is 
decidedly injurious to the state government, and therefore, a loss to 
the people if any of the departments are opposed to the governor’s 
policies, and engage in political schemes to make his administration 
unpopular with the people.” 

Governor Goodrich proposed several important changes. He 
advocated the abolition of numerous offices, and the consolidation of 
others. He advised that the oil inspection bureau be abolished. He 
advised that the office of state fish and game commissioner, state board 
of forestry, state geologist and state entomologist be abolished and 
their work turned over to a state conservation commission to be created. 
Of these, the state geologist alone is an elective office. He recommended 
that the office of state statistician, an elective office, be abolished, and 
that the statistical work of the office be turned over to the executive 
department, that the collection and publication of statistics and in- 
formation be done by the governor, and the bureau of legislative in- 
formation, and the work of the employment bureau be turned over to 
the industrial board which administers the workmen’s compensation act. 
“Many thousand dollars,” he said, ‘‘can be saved by the abolition of 
this office, and the distribution of the work as indicated.” He like- 
wise advised that all legal offices attached to state boards and com- 
missions be abolished, that all legal work of the state be done by the 
attorney-general’s office, and that this office be made appointive. 

There were no particularly original suggestions made by these gover- 
nors, and yet it is clear, if from nothing more than the way in which 
the standard arguments for the short ballot are repeated, in phrases 
already becoming hackneyed, that the movement is making headway. 

Epwarp R. LEwis. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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JUDICIAL DECISIONS ON PUBLIC LAW 


JOHN T. FITZPATRICK 
New York State Library 


Bulk Sales Law—Constitutionality. Klein v. Maravelas. (New 
York. December 15, 1916. 114 N. E. 809.) The court of appeals 
of the state of New York has declared the bulk sales law constitutional, 
holding that its prohibitions do not impose arbitrary and purposeless 
restrictions upon liberty of contract. In so doing it reverses the de- 
cision of the same court in Wright v. Hart (1905) 182 N. Y. 330, 75 
N. E. 404, which held a former similar statute unconstitutional. The 
court, in thus reversing itself, pointed to the fact that similar statutes 
have been upheld by the United States supreme court and by the 
courts of last resort of nineteen states, and that in but one state had 
such a statute been held invalid. The court says, “In such circum- 
stances we can no longer say, whatever past views may have been, that 
the prohibitions of this statute are arbitrary and purposeless restrictions 


upon liberty of contract. . . . The needs of successive generations 
may make restrictions imperative today which were vain and capricious 
to the vision of times past. . . . Back of this legislation, which 


to a majority of the judges who decided Wright v. Hart seemed arbi- 
trary and purposeless, there must have been areal need. We can see 
this now, even though it may have been obscure before. Our past 
decision ought not to stand in opposition to the uniform convictions 
of the entire judiciary of the land.’’ For other recent decisions up- 
holding the uniform bulk sales law see Gazette v. Wipf. (Wisconsin. 
December 5, 1916. 160 N. W. 170.); Marlow v. Ringer. (West 
Virginia. February 6, 1917. 91S. E. 386.) 


Civil Rights.—Imprisonment for Debt. Kansas City v. Pengilley. 
(Missouri. November 11, 1916. 189 S. W. 380.) A municipal 
ordinance making it a misdemeanor to hire a vehicle for the purpose of 
riding therein, or transporting merchandise therein, and to refuse to 
pay therefor is invalid under a constitutional provision prohibiting 
imprisonment for debt. The obligation arises out of contract and is 
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strictly within meaning of the word “debt.”” The constitutional pro- 
hibition may not be evaded by the device of declaring a simple breach 
of contract a crime. This is especially so where the ordinance does not 
require proof of fraud in the procurement and use of the vehicle. The 
fact that the vehicle is hired from a taxicab company, a common car- 
rier, does not lead to a different conclusion. The common carrier is 
in no wise at the mercy of its patrons. It may require payment in 

advance if it so desires, and thus protect itself. 


Citizens—Ezxpatriation. Ex parte Griffin. (United States. De- 
cember 2, 1916. 237 Fed. 445.) A citizen of the United States, born 
in the United States, who goes with his family to Canada, and there 
later enlists in the army of that country for service in the European 
war, making the necessary enlistment declarations and taking an oath 
of allegiance to the king of England, and actually enters the service, 
thereby effectually expatriates himself under the provisions of the 
United States statute providing that an American citizen shall be 
deemed to have expatriated himself when he has taken an oath of al- 
legiance to any foreign state. Such person not only abandons and re- 
nounces his citizenship in the United States, but becomes an alien, 
and by such removal, enlistment and oath of allegiance to a foreign 


power, initiates naturalization in such foreign country. The fact 
that enlistment was for a limited period does not change the effect of 
taking the oath of allegiance which contained no limitation. 


Common Carriers—Required Maintenance of Telephone Connections. 
State ex rel. Nebraska State Ry. Commission v. Missouri Pac. Ry. Co. 
(Nebraska. December 29, 1916, 161 N. W. 270.) A statute requiring 
common carriers to furnish adequate telephone connections between 
its offices, buildings and grounds and the public exchanges operated 
in the towns where the same are located, is not unconstitutional as 
depriving the carrier of its property without due process of law. The 
telephone is generally used as a factor in the transaction of public 
business, and a statute requiring a railroad company to connect a 
station with the local telephone exchange for the convenience of ship- 
pers and passengers does not go beyond the incidental duties of a com- 
mon carrier. The duties of a common carrier are not limited to the 
actual transportation of persons and property, and the furnishing of 
adequate facilities for the transaction of public business is a function 
of a common carrier. 
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Constitutional Amendments—Adoption. Harris v. Walker. (Ala- 
bama. February 1, 1917. 748.40.) A provision in the constitution 
provided that a majority of the qualified voters who voted at the 
election upon proposed amendments must vote in favor of the same in 
order that such amendments should become part of the constitution. 
The court held that where two or more amendments were submitted 
at the same election a vote upon an individual amendment did not 
require for its adoption a majority of the highest number voting upon 
any amendment, but merely a majority of those voting upon the single 
amendment in question; nor where such amendments were submitted 
at a general election was it necessary for their adoption that the major- 
ity of those voting for candidates at the general election should be in 
favor of the proposed amendments. When a constitutional amend- 
ment is adopted in the manner specified by the constitution, and there 
is nothing to indicate that the matter should be referred to the legis- 
lature for further action, it will be construed as effective from the date 
of its adoption. 


Constitutional Amendments—Veto by Governor. People ex rel. 
Stewart v. Ramer. (Colorado, November 6, 1916. 160 P. 1082.) 
The act of a legislature.in proposing an amendment to the constitution 
or recommending that the electors vote on calling a constitutional 
convention, as ordinarily provided for in the constitutions of the states, 
is initiatory only; and to be effective must receive the approval of the 
electors. A constitutional provision requiring the approval of the 
governor to resolutions passed by the legislature does not apply to 
resolutions proposing constitutional amendments. The function is 
one which applies to the legislature only and is one with which the 
executive has nothing whatever to do, and to which his approval is 
unnecessary. 


Constitutions—Self-Executing Provisions. Wren v. Dixon. (Ne- 
vada, December 15, 1916. 161 P. 722.) In determining when a con- 
stitutional provision is self-executing, distinction should be made be- 
tween declarative constitutional limitation of legislative power on a 
given subject, within which limitation legislation might or should be 
enacted, and positive constitutional inhibition, which inhibition no 
legislative act can relieve or modify. The former might require future 
legislation; the latter must, by reason of its very nature, be self-execut- 
ing. Prohibitory provisions in a constitution are self-executing to the 
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extent that anything done in violation of them is void, and no legisla- 
tion is required to execute such provision; but they are not self-execut- 
ing when they merely indicate principles without laying down rules 
by which they may be given the force of law. 


Criminal Prosecutions—Power of Court to Grant Permanent Suspen- 
ston of Sentence. Ex parte United States. (United States. Decem- 
ber 4, 1916. 242 U.8S.27.) While under our constitutional system the 
right to try offences against the criminal laws, and upon conviction to 
impose the punishment provided by law, is judicial, and in exerting 
such powers courts inherently possess ample right to exercise judicial 
discretion to enable them wisely to exert their authority, they have no 
inherent right permanently to refuse to impose the sentence provided 
for. The authority to define and fix the punishment for crime is legis- 
lative and includes the right in advance to bring within judicial dis- 
cretion, for the purpose of executing the statute, elements of considera- 
tion which would be otherwise beyond the scope of judicial authority; 
and the right to relieve from punishment, fixed by law and ascertained 
according to the methods by it provided, belongs to the executive de- 
partment. If it be that the plain legislative command fixing a specific 
punishment for crime is subject permanently to be set aside by an 
implied judicial power upon considerations extraneous to the legality 
of the conviction, it would follow that there could be likewise a dis- 
cretionary authority permanently to refuse to try a criminal charge 
because of the conclusion that a particular act made criminal by law 
ought not to be treated as criminal. It would thus come to pass that 
the possession by the judicial department of power permanently to 
refuse to enforce a law would result in the destruction of the conceded 
powers of the other departments. 


Direct Legislation Must Be Constitutional. State ex rel. Evans v. 
Stewart. (Montana. November 13, 1916. 161 P. 309.) No dis- 
tinction is to be made between a statute enacted by the people directly 
and one enacted by the legislature with the approval of the governor; 
the result is the same in either case. The people perform the function 
of the legislature, and acting as a legislative body, can no more trans- 
gress the provisions of the state constitution than can their representa- 
tives in the legislature; constitutional amendments can be made only 
in the manner indicated by the constitution itself. 
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Former Jeopardy. State v. Gaimos. (Montana. December 22, 
1916. 162 P. 596.) This term is not intended to apply merely to 
those cases where a verdict has been rendered, but it applies as well to 
every case where the defendant has been brought to trial in a competent 
court upon a sufficient indictment before a jury duly impaneled and 
sworn; and whenever such jeopardy has occurred for the same offense 
and has, without necessity or procurement of the accused, ended by a 
discharge of the jury before verdict, the plea is available. So held, 
where a jury was called and sworn, the prosecuting officer made his 
opening statement, and a witness took the stand for the state; the 
defendant objected to the examination of such witness because his name 
had not been indorsed upon the information; these objections were 
sustained; the prosecuting officer applied for leave to indorse said 
names upon the information, which leave was refused; and thereupon, 
on motion of the prosecuting officer, the defendant not consenting, the 
court dismissed the information and discharged the jury from further 
consideration of the cause. 


Former Jeopardy—Ex parte Myers. (Oklahoma. November 20, 
1916. 160 P. 939.) The defendant was sentenced to fine and im- 
prisonment. Thereafter and after the execution of the sentence of 
imprisonment a further order was made by the court that if the fine 
be not paid the defendant be imprisoned until paid at the rate of one 
day for each $2 of the fine. On appeal it was held that the court was 
without jurisdiction to render a second judgment and sentence upon 
the same charge, or to correct the original judgment after such judg- 
ment had been executed, on the ground that such subsequent judgment 
placed the defendant in jeopardy a second time. 


Horse Racing—Regulation by Racing Commission. Douglas Park 
Jockey Club v. Talbott. (Kentucky. February 6, 1917. 191 8S. W. 
474.) The legislature may delegate to a state racing commission power 
to determine the amount of the purses to be offered at race meetings. 
The act is ministerial and not an act of legislation, where the legisla- 
ture has declared that all racing is unlawful except upon such conditions 
as will promote the breeding of thoroughbred horses in the state and 
prevent unlawful gambling, and has delegated to the commission the 
power to ascertain and prescribe the rules and regulations that will 
accomplish this result. The act of legislation is the prohibiting of 
racing, except upon certain conditions; while the act of ascertaining 
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the facts that will promote the industry of breeding thoroughbred 
horses and prevent unlawful gambling is altogether and purely minis- 
terial. A rule by the commission providing for larger purses to be 
offered at race tracks nearer larger centers of population is valid as 
based upon a reasonable ground of classification and as applying to 
all race tracks operated under similar conditions. 


International Law—Contraband Goods Lawful Goods. Atlantic Fruit 
Co. v. Solari. (United States. September 11, 1916. 238 Fed. 217.) 
Contraband goods are lawful goods. Whatever is not prohibited to 
be exported by the positive law of the country is lawful. The law of 
nations does not declare trade in contraband goods to be unlawful; 
it only authorizes seizure of contraband articles by belligerent powers; 
and this it does from necessity. A neutral nation has nothing to do 
with the war, and is under no moral obligation to abandon or abridge 
its trade; and yet at the same time, the powers at war have a right to 
seize and confiscate the contraband goods. 


Interstate Commerce—Regulation of Tolls of Interstate Bridges by 
States. Broadway & Newport Bridge Co. v. Commonwealth. (Ken- 
tucky. January 11, 1917. 190 S. W. 715.) In the absence of con- 
gressional legislation, it does not seem that the state by virtue of its 
police power has authority to regulate toll charges upon a bridge across 
a boundary river. To give such police power to the states would 
enable them, each acting for itself, to adopt such rules and regulations 
as to embarrass interstate commerce with burdens which it is not with- 
in the power of the states to impose. 


Legislative Bills—Time for Approval by Governor. Johnson v. Luers. 
(Maryland. December 13, 1916. 99 A. 710.) The legislature ad- 
journed April 3, and a bill passed at the session adjourned was signed 
by the governor on April 18, not having been presented to him until 
April 14. The constitution of Maryland requires that “if any bill 
shall not be returned by the governor within six days (Sundays ex- 
cepted), after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a 
law in like manner as if he signed it, unless the general assembly shall 
by its adjournment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a 
law.” It seems that about five hundred bills had been passed within 
the last two or three days of the session; and the governor, seeing that 
it would be impossible for him to examine them, asked the chief clerks 
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of the house and senate if it could be arranged not to present all of them 
at one time, and to have the attorney general see them while they 
remained in their control. This they arranged to do. The court held 
in view of the fact that it was impossible for the governor to give proper 
consideration to so many bills within six days, and in view of the fact 
of the arrangement for the withholding of presentation to him by the 
chief clerks, a delivery of the bills to the governor’s secretary was not 
intended to be a presentation of them to him as a representative of the 
governor, or for the purpose of having him then deliver them to the 
governor, and the approval of a bill six days after such presentation 
to his secretary made the bill a valid law. 


Libel—Constitutionality of Act Prohibiting Defamation of Deceased 
Persons. State v. Haffer. (Washington, December 29, 1916. 162 P. 
45.) The prohibition of the exposition of the memory of a deceased 
person to hatred, contempt or ridicule does not violate a constitutional 
provision guaranteeing freedom of speech and writing. And this is so 
regarding libelous matter published with regard to a person who has 
been dead for a period reaching back to a time prior to the birth of any 
person living at the time of the publication. So held with regard to 
libelous article published concerning George Washington. However, 
the libel complained of must be distinguished from historical criticism 
made in good faith in a temperate manner. 


Military—Liability of Subordinate Officer Obeying Command of 
Superior Officer. Herlihy v. Donohue. (Montana. November 10, 
1916. 161 P. 164.) The authorities are not agreed upon the question 
as to the circumstances under which a subordinate military officer may 
be acquitted for acts otherwise wrongful, upon the score that he merely 
obeyed a command from one over him in authority. To permit an 
inferior military officer to stop and question the validity of every com- 
mand of his superior would, at once, destroy discipline. The same 
constitution which guarantees the security of life and property provides 
for organized military forces, and the people in adopting the constitution 
with its reference to the militia must have had in contemplation militia 
organized, officered and disciplined as such forces were generally. 
Necessity is the foundation for organized military forces; and to the 
extent that necessity requires it, obedience to orders is demanded. But 
necessity can never require obedience to an order manifestly illegal or 
beyond the authority of the superior to give; and, therefore, reason and 
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common sense seem to justify the rule that the inferior military officer 
may defend his act against civil liability by reference to the order of 
his superior, unless such order bears upon its face the marks of its own 
invalidity or want of authority. If the order is one which the superior 
might lawfully make, the inferior cannot refuse obedience until he shall 
investigate the surrounding circumstances and determine for himself 
that they justify the order in the particular instance. If, on the other 
hand, the order is so illegal or without authority that any reasonably 
prudent man ought to recognize the fact, obedience thereto furnishes 
no excuse for a wrongful act, even though disobedience may subject 
him to punishment at the hands of a military tribunal. 


Motor Vehicles—Regulation and Licensing of Non-Residents. Kane 
v. New Jersey. (United States. December 4, 1916. 242 U.S. 160.) 
A state statute may require non-residents to designate the secretary 
of state as an attorney upon whom process may be served in any action 
or legal proceeding caused by the operation of motor vehicles by such 
non-residents within the state. The state may also exact a registra- 
tion fee from non-resident owners of motor vehicles, not unreasonable 
in amount, which is exacted alike from residents and non-residents as a 
condition to the use of its highways for motor vehicles, and that al- 
though the fee fixed is without reference to the extent to which the 
highways are used and although the liability of non-residents is not 
tempered by the allowance of any period of free use in reciprocation for 
like privileges allowed by the states in which they reside. The power 
of the state, in the absence of national legislation, to regulate the use 
of its highways by motor vehicles moving in interstate commerce, 
applies as well to those moving through the state as to such as are 
moving into it only. 


Municipal Corporations—Building Ordinances. Dangel v. Williams. 
(Delaware. November 27, 1916. 99 A. 84.) An ordinance which 
prohibits the erection of a public garage in a residence portion of a city 
without the consent of the owners of adjoining lands is unreasonable 
and is not uniform, and is a delegation of power to the adjoining owners 
which can be exercised only by the legislature. By it an owner of 
land may be restricted in a proper use of his land for a particular pur- 
pose by his failure to obtain the consent of his neighbor, either because 
of the arbitrary will or because of the caprice of his neighbor, or for 
other reasons. The adjoining owner and not the common council 
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makes the ordinance effective. The liberty to erect the garage ‘is 
granted or withheld not by the city, or any of its officers, but by one or 
more of the owners of adjoining land. This is unreasonable and an 
unwarranted delegation of legislative power. 


Municipal Corporations—Building Ordinances. Spann v. City of 
Dallas. (Texas. October 28, 1916. 189 S. W. 999.) A _ building 
ordinance which provides that it is unlawful to locate or construct any 
business house within any residence portion of the city except with the 
consent of three-fourths of the property owners within a radius of 300 
feet, and which provides that application for permit should be accom- 
panied with the consent of three-fourths of such property owners, is 
not invalid as leaving the final decision with three-fourths of the resi- 
dents of a district. Such ordinance leaves it for the commissioners 
finally to determine whether or not building permit should issue. The 
ordinance merely provides for ascertaining whether a particular dis- 
trict is devoted to residences or business houses and determines that the 
applicant for permit should produce as evidence a written statement 
setting forth the place of the proposed erection with a map and other 
evidence showing that there are not more residences than business 
houses within a radius of 300 feet from such location. If there are 
more residences than business houses the consent of three-fourths of 
said residents shall be necessary; but if said number of residents do 
not consent to the erection of a business house such permit will not 
be granted. 


Municipal Corporations—Rate-Fixing Powers. City of Woodburn 
v. Public Service Commission. (Oregon. December 5, 1916. 161 P. 
391.) The right to regulate rates is inherent in a sovereignty; such 
right can be delegated to a municipality only in express terms; and all 
doubts must be resolved against the municipality. A provision of a 
constitution providing that municipalities may amend their charter¢ 
does not extend the authority of such municipalities over subjects not 
properly municipal and germane to the purposes for which municipal 
corporations are formed. The right of regulating rates is a general 
concern and does not relate solely to municipal affairs. So a munici- 
pality under its home rule charter may not grant a franchise to a public 
utility limiting the rates to be charged and thereby deprive the public 
service commission of authority to authorize the public utility company 
to charge higher rates. 
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Non-Residents—Discriminations Against. State v. Stevens. (New 
Hampshire. November 8, 1916. 99 A. 723.) A statute which pro- 
vides that lightning rod agents shall be residents of the state does not 
violate the provision of the federal Constitution providing that citizens 
of each state shall be entitled to the privileges and immunities of the 
citizens of the several states. The restriction applies equally to agents 
whether residents of the state or of some other state. A citizen of the 
state while claiming the benefit of the license cannot abandon his 
residence there; nor can a citizen of another state claim the rights of a 
licensee without maintaining a residence in the state. It does not 
require the citizen of another state to become a citizen of the state; 
only that he should reside there. There may be a temporary residence 
in one state, with intent to return to another, which will not create 
citizenship in the former. 


Vaccination—Validity of -Statute and Ordinance Requiring Vac- 
.cination of School Children. Herbert v. Demopolis School Board of 
Education. (Alabama. November 16, 1916. 73 8S. 321.) A statute 
authorizing a municipality to enact an ordinance providing for a system 
of compulsory vaccination is within the police power, as necessary for 
the preservation of the public health, even though its effect is to commit 
to municipal authorities a measure of discretion with respect to the 
circumstances under which the power delegated shall be made effective. 
Nor is an ordinance passed in accordance therewith void because its 
effect is alone visited upon children eligible to attend the public schools. 
As a matter of classification for legislative purposes, the regular con- 
gregation of numbers of children in public school buildings and on play- 
grounds usually provided about schools necessarily constitutes a con- 
dition different, with respect to hygienic circumstances, from that to 
be found in any other character of assemblage in a municipality. 


W omen—Limitation of Hours of Labor. State v. Le Barron. (Wyo- 
ming. January 18, 1917. 162 P. 265.) A statute which limits the 
hours of labor of women in restaurants but excepts those employed in 
restaurants operated by railroad companies is unconstitutional, the 
distinction being arbitrary and unreasonable. The purpose of such a 
statute is plainly to protect the health of the employees; there is nothing 
to indicate that employment in restaurants operated by railroad com- 
panies is any less unhealthful to females employed therein than those 
conducted by private individuals or other companies or corporations. 
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The distinctions applicable to other sorts of restaurants are applicable 
to those conducted by railroad companies. The class of business 
is the same in each, and the kind of labor required is the same. A 
waitress in a restaurant operated by a railroad company is entitled to 
the same consideration in law and to the same safeguards to her health 
as one employed in a restaurant conducted by a department store or a 
private individual. 


Workmen’s Compensation—A pplication to Police Officers. Griswold 
v. City of Wichita. (Kansas. January 6, 1917. 162 P. 276.) The 
theory is that the employer who obtains a profit from the labor of work- 
men may very easily add to the cost of manufactured goods an amount 
to cover the cost of compensation to workmen injured in certain hazard- 
ous employments, and thus, without loss to himself, the burden may 
be distributed upon the consumers. A municipal corporation, however, 
is not engaged in a trade or business, and, therefore, a police officer is not 
within the provisions of a workmen’s compensation act which limits 
applications to persons employed for the purpose of the employer’s 
trade or business. In enforcing the law a municipal corporation is 
exercising a purely governmental function. So that however hazard- 
ous the employment may be, a police officer in the absence of special 
provision, is not entitled to compensation under a workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 
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Harvard University 


La Inberté politique en Allemagne et la Dynastie des Hohenzol- 
lern. By F. (Paris. 1916.) 


Belgium’s Case. A Judicial Enquiry. By Cu. pE VIsscHER. 
(London. 1916.) 


Belgium and the Great Powers. Her Neutrality Explained and 
Vindicated. By Emtte WAxweEILer. (New York and Lon- 
don: G. F. Putnam’s Sons. 1916. 186 pp.) 


In his admirable book on the Political Institutions of Contemporary 
Germany published in 1915, Professor Barthélemy of the University 
of Paris stated thus the ideal of each of the three great peoples of oc- 
cidental Europe: ‘‘Each nation has its ideal: for the Englishman, it is 
liberty; for the Frenchman, it is equality, jealous sister of liberty; for 
the Prussian, it is a disciplined state, hierarchial, strong.” In his study 
of Political Liberty in Germany and the Hohenzollern Dynasty, M. F. de 
Visscher shows us how, ever since the time of Frederick William I, the 
kings of Prussia have succeeded in impressing such an ideal upon the 
peoples whom they have successively annexed to their kingdom, and 
how in the course of the nineteenth century they succeeded in re- 
pressing or turning aside the aspirations of their subjects toward polit- 
ical liberty. According to the Prussian conception, the state no longer 
appeared as a social organization intended to guarantee to individuals 
the free enjoyment of their rights, the free development of their fac- 
ulties, to secure order, peace and prosperity for the people. The state 
is an end in itself; the individual man has no longer any rights in com- 
parison with this new, all-powerful and jealous god; each man must 
subordinate, must sacrifice all his rights, all his faculties, all his inter- 
ests to this god. The state alone proclaims and creates all rights, be- 
cause it has force. Because it represents collective force, it can and 
should overpower and dominate the force of each individual. 
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Evidently such a state is mainly upheld by a powerful military or- 
ganization. ‘The army is the first foundation of the Prussian state, 
the mainspring of its government. By its very nature it is the enemy 
of popular liberty, it is the docile instrument of the king, who believes 
that he is intrusted with a divine mission. M. de Visscher shows us, 
by means of a clear and convincing picture, how the Hohenzollerns 
have succeeded, by the support of a strong and loyal army, in disap- 
pointing and restraining the aspirations of the Germanic peoples to- 
wards liberty, in distorting the most precise terms of the constitution 
and so robbing them of all practical utility, how they have succeeded, 
in spite of representative assemblies and other liberal forms of govern- 
ment, in maintaining still “the divine right of kings.”’ Of what value 
could be a constitution granted to the Prussian people by a king, Fred- 
erick William IV, who proclaimed solemnly a few months before he 
gave publicity to the announcement: ‘‘Being the heir to a crown which 
I have received intact, which it is my duty and my intention to leave 
intact to my successors, I will never permit a written paper to inter- 
pose, to play the réle of a second providence, between God and this 
country, to govern us by means of its paragraphs and to substitute them 
for the sacred fidelity of ancient times.”’ M. de Visscher gives some very 
curious and interesting details concerning this king’s famous testament, 
which imposed upon his successors the obligation to abolish the Prus- 
sian constitution at the first favorable opportunity, and also concern- 
ing the destruction of this testament by the present King William II, 
who doubtless feared that his own imprudent and impulsive heir might 
some day undertake to realize the superannuated wish of his ancestors. 

When, in August 1914, the chancellor of the German Empire an- 
nounced in the Reichstag the violation of Belgian neutrality and the 
invasion of Belgium by Prussian troops, he doubtless believed that a 
prompt victory would cause the crime committed against a small and 
innocent nation to be quickly forgotten. He did not even try to justify 
or to excuse the act; he even fully admitted the crime and contented 
himself with affirming: Necessity knows no law. But the prompt vic- 
tory has been delayed, for weeks, for months, for years, and Germany 
has felt the weight of the disapproval of all neutral nations. There- 
fore she began to seek justification and to make excuses. And, sadly 
enough, it is among German jurists that she has found the strongest 
and most unanimous support. One might have hoped and even be- 
lieved, nevertheless, that if the sense of right and justice had not been 
wholly obliterated among the German people, it should have found 
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expression among authorized interpreters of law. But those who knew 
the political history of Germany knew how vain and illusory was this 
hope; they knew that when Bismarck, violating the plainest articles 
of the Prussian constitution, governed four years without any budget 
having been voted by parliament, he was unanimously approved by 
all German jurists, who declared and attempted to prove that he had 
completely fulfilled his constitutional duties. Of this right of voting 
all the resources and all the expenses of the state, which is the basis 
and the guarantee of all parliamentary rights, the German jurists have 
made a purely administrative measure, intended merely to faciliatate 
the task of government. For them the refusal of the chambers to 
vote the budget does not compel the ministers either to resign or to 
change their politics; it merely complicates their administrative task 
a little, because with a regularly voted budget, they would only be 
obliged to prove, in the case of each expenditure, its conformity with 
the laws relating to the budget, while otherwise they would be obliged 
to show that such expenditure is necessary to the government and to 
the defense of this country, or that it is beneficial to the nation. 

M. de Visscher has carefully brought together, set forth clearly and 
compared all these so numerous, diverse and often contradictory ex- 
planations. In a statement which is always clear and convincing, he 
neglects no arguments invented by the German jurists; always impartial, 
he presents them in all their force and in the most precise form he then 
proceeds to refute them step by step, with implacable logic and solid 
good sense, while preserving complete calm and incomparable courtesy 
throughout his critique. His book impresses us as a model of science 
and of legal discussion. 

Among the best portions of this masterly work, may be noted the ex- 
position and refutation of the theories of self defense and of Notrecht 
which the German jurists have chosen to apply to the German invasion 
of Belgium. The author shows us the great jurist Kohler, a man of 
world-wide reputation, proclaiming as a fundamental principle of inter- 
national rights, the sole, unique right of force: ““Where the ordinary 
rules of jurisprudence suggest no way of solving the problem; Law 
must bow before fact and side with the conqueror: factum valet.’’ Kohler 
sees only a conflict of interests between Belgium and Germany, and 
naturally for him the interests of Germany were more essential and 
important than those of Belgium. Not only does he admit Germany’s 
right to invade Belgium, but he denies that Belgium had any right 
to resist the German ultimatum. Let no one say to him Belgium was 
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prevented by considerations of honor and duty from helping Germany’s 
attack on France; that is, he says, mere absurdity. He affirms that 
the Belgian statesman who refused to yield to the German demands 
have only one excuse: ‘“They did not know our great, noble, unique 
Germany.” 

Such anarchistic principles will never obtain the support of the 
American jurists who at the last session of the American Institute of 
International Law (Washington, January 6, 1916) proclaimed the fun- 
damental principle of international law: ‘‘Every nation has the right 
to exist, and to protect and to conserve its existence, but this right 
neither implies the right, nor justifies the act of the state to protect 
itself or to conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending states.’”’ But Professor Kohler’s 
mind was not to be changed by such a precise affirmation of justice and 
righteousness in international life; he has simply grown more angry 
with “‘those Americans who have never understood anything of the phil- 
osophy of law, ignorant men and babblers of all sorts who have dared 
to attack Germany.” 

The director of the Library Institute of Sociology of Brussels, who 
was so unfortunately killed by a motor-truck in London, had already 
in 1915 in his first work, Belgium Neutral and Loyal, avenged the good 
faith and sincerity of his country against the calumnious imputations 
of the German pamphleteers. In this second book he undertakes to 
answer a new reproach addressed to Belgium, whose resistance, some 
Germans say, is incomprehensible from the standpoint of a wise policy; 
the author does not insist any more upon the duty which Belgium 
had assured towards all the Great Powers to defend her neutrality, 
but he points out that the refusal of Germany’s demands was in per- 
fect accord with the true tradition of her foreign policy. When he 
again proves the falsehood of the persistent accusation that Belgium 
resisted because she was already pledged to England, he doesnot neg- 
lect any of the futile incidents, of the discredited stories, reported by 
the German papers as proofs of the connivance of the Belgian govern- 
ment with England or France, but he discusses at length all the argu- 
ments which the German publicists have tried to draw out of the fa- 
mous document relating the conversations between two Belgian gener- 
als and the military attachés of England. The third part of the pres- 
ent book is consecrated to the refutation of an objection which German 
authors insisted upon recently, i. e., Belgium was not called upon to 
resist, for her territory was not inviolable. Mr. Waxweiler has no 
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difficulty in proving the inconsistency of that thesis, as well with the 
historical facts as with the independence and permanent neutrality 
of Belgium. 

That last book of the most regretted Waxweiler offers all the best 
qualities of all his scientific works: a complete and thorough knowledge 
of the facts, a sound and sure erudition, a clear, precise and calm pres- 
entation of the arguments which does not leave unanswered any ob- 
jection, so futile or trifling it may appear, which confutes with equal 
patience subtle tricks and serious reasonings. 

Lton Duprtifiz. 

University of Louvain. 


The Chartist Movement in its Social and Economic Aspects. By 
FRANK F. Rosensuatr. Pp. 248. 


The Decline of the Chartist Movement. By Preston WILLIAM 
Stosson. Pp. 216. 


Chartism and the Churches. A study in Democracy. By Haroup 
UnpDERWOOD FAULKNER. Pp. 152. 


Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. Whole 
Numbers 171, 172 and 173. (New York: The Columbia 
University Press. 1916.) 


The titles of these three studies of the Chartist movement are placed 
here in the order in which they were issued, and not in the order 
of their importance. Each of them is of distinct value to students of 
political movements in England in the nineteenth century. Theyare all 
of value, if for no other reason than that until these three studies were 
published there was in the English language no comprehensive or schol- 
arly history of the movement of 1837-1854—one of the most remark- 
able working-class, political and economic movements in the English- 
speaking world, and a movement that in its indirect results enormously 
and beneficently influenced industrial and social life in England in the 
sixty years that preceded the great war. For some unexplained reason 
Chartism has never seemed an attractive subject with English writers 
on political movements in the nineteenth century. Unlike the trade 
union and the socialist movements of the years from 1868 to 1914, it 
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achieved no parliamentary successes; for Fergus O’Connor’s short and 
ill-starred tenure of a seat in the house of commons could:scarcely be 
claimed as a success for the Chartist movement, and on the English 
statute book today there is not a single enactment of which it can be 
said that it was passed by parliament at the instance of the Chartists. 
But there can be no complete understanding of the unbroken success 
of the trade union movement, the coéperative movement, and the 
friendly societies movement in England, or even a full realization of 
the causes which have combined to give England the most politically 
independent and the best politically educated working-class of any coun- 
try in the world, without some knowledge of the Chartist movement, of 
the type of men who were its leaders, and of the influences—political, 
social and industrial—that were bred of the long working-class agitation 
of the middle years of the nineteenth century. 

For this reason all these studies will be welcomed wherever English 
political and social history is systematically studied. The order in 
which the books have been named is not, however, the order of their 
respective value. First place must be given to Mr. Slosson’s study of 
the decline of the movement; second place to Mr. Faulkner’s Chartism 
and the Churches; and the third place assigned to Mr. Rosenblatt’s 
study of the social and economic aspects of the Chartist movement. 
Mr. Rosenblatt’s book, in fact, falls into the third place almost as a 
matter of course; because for reasons quite beyond his control the book 
is incomplete. It is carried down only to the Newport riots of 1839, 
thus covering only two years of the movement. His exposition of the 
causes behind the Chartist movement is marred in places by inexact- 
ness of statement, and a tendency to exaggeration in language out of 
harmony with a scholarly presentation of historical facts. 

Mr. Slosson’s book covers the entire movement, and is particularly of 
value as regards the treatment of the causes which led to the decline 
of the movement, and for its examination of some of the distinctly 
beneficent results that indirectly accrued to the working classes in Eng- 
land from a movement that many students of English history are in- 
clined to regard as a complete failure. If it had stood alone—if it had 
not been accompanied by Mr. Rosenblatt’s book, and Mr. Faulkner’s 
study of the attitude of the churches towards Chartism and also of the 
attitude of the Chartists towards the Established Church—Mr. Slos- 
son’s well-written and admirably arranged monograph would have 
filled the hiatus in the literature of political movements in England in 
the nineteenth century that had existed for nearly sixty years. 
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The title of Mr. Faulkner’s book almost sufficiently attests its value, 
because it at once suggests an aspect of the Chartist movement to which 
no attention had previously been given by writers on Chartism or by 
English general historians or historians of the established and free 
churches in England and Scotland. It was a fortunate choice of sub- 
ject by Mr. Faulkner, who may be congratulated not only on his recog- 
nition of the interest and permanent value attaching to a study of the 
attitude of the churches towards Chartism but also on the success 
with which he has worked an hitherto unexplored vein in the history of 
England in the nineteenth century. 

EDWARD PorRITT. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Political Thought in England: The Utilitarians. From Bentham 
to J. S. Mill. By Wriuram L. Davinson. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1913. Pp. 256.) 


Political Thought in England: From Herbert Spencer to the Pres- 
ent Day. By Ernest Barker. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1915. Pp. 256.) 


These two excellent volumes of the ‘Home University Library” 
are welcome additions to the extremely meagre literature dealing with 
the development of nineteenth century political philosophy. The 
first volume discusses the life and writings of Bentham, James Mill, 
John Stuart Mill, Grote, Bain, and Austin. The author points out 
the fact that utilitarianism is not a well rounded system, but rather a 
point of view, and that marked differences may be found among its 
upholders, especially in the writings of Bentham and of J.S. Mill. The 
connection between utilitarian political philosophy and associationism 
in psychology is emphasized, as is the essentially practical nature of the 
utilitarian position. It is not merely a philosophical theory of pleasure 
and pain, nor an abstract ethical theory concerning the greatest wel- 
fare of the greatest number, but it enters the realm of politics and at- 
tempts to carry out its doctrines in legislation along political and eco- 
nomic lines. With the exception of Austin, who opposed democracy 
and parliamentary reform, the utilitarian writers advocated liberal 
measures and belonged to the group of ‘“‘philosophical radicals.”” They 
contributed much to the beneficent legislation of the past century and 
their point of view still furnishes the basis for much present-day social 
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and political action, although the individualistic doctrines which J. S. 
Mill in particular upheld are no longer tenable. From the point of 
view of political theory, the utilitarians contributed much in destroy- 
ing the doctrines of natural rights and social contract, upon which de- 
mocracy and reform had previously been based. 

The second volume ranges over a wider field and takes a somewhat 
broader point of view. It attempts to give a general survey of the 
development of English political thought since 1848, and refers 
briefly to the writings of about fifty men. Their ideas are classified 
into several general groups. First, the ethical-idealists, of whom T. 
H. Green, Bradley, and Bosanquet were the leaders, are considered. 
This group drew its inspiration from Kant and Hegel, and ultimately 
from the Greek philosophy of the city state. Its chief contribution 
consisted in reviewing the idea of the dependence of the individual for 
his rights and his liberty upon the community. The previous doc- 
trine of individualism had proved destructive to real liberty in the 
rapidly changing economic world, and this emphasis on the moral 
betterment of the whole social organization was needed as a basis for 
further progress. 

A second school was influenced chiefly by the scientific advance 
in physics and biology, and attempted to apply the doctrine of 
evolution to political institutions. Of this group Spencer was the 
chief representative, and the organic theory of the state resulted. 
The author shows the inherent contradiction between Spencer’s the- 
ory of the organic and evolutionary nature of the state and his belief 
in natural rights and individualism. The author also points out that 
Spencer’s belief in individual liberty, his fine air of unbending justice, 
his apparently scientific method, and his facile terminology made him 
popular in England, and that “‘on the assumption that a nation deserves 
the political theory it gets, England deservedSpencer.” Huxley, Kidd, 
and Buckle also attempted to apply the teaching of science to society. 

Another group turned to psychology for the explanation of the state 
as an association of minds. Bagehot, Graham Wallas, and Mac- 
Dougall represent this school. The historical method, borrowed from 
. Germany, was also applied to political theory, especially to the devel- 
opment of law, as a reaction to the rigid Austinian theory. Maine, 
Seeley, Freeman, Dicey and Maitland are among the distinguished 
scholars that were interested in the historical and comparative aspects of 
political development. Among the great writers of English literature 
during this period, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold dealt incidentally 
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with political philosophy. All were opposed to the anarchy of laissez- 
faire, and lacked confidence in democracy. Men preached the doc- 
trine of government regulation and the rule of an aristocracy of intellect. 

The final section deals with recent socialistic tendencies. The in- 
fluence of economic conditions on the change in attitude toward gov- 
ernmental function, and the shift in the natural rights position, formerly 
the upholder of liberal ideals against an autocratic government, now 
the bulwark of conservatism against state control of vested property 
interests, is clearly brought out. On the controversy between indi- 
vidualism and socialism, the writings of MacKechnie, Montague, Sidg- 
wick, the Webbs, Wells, Hobhouse, and Mallock are among those 
mentioned. Especially valuable is the treatment of the recent devel- 
opment of syndicalism and guild socialism, and of the idea of federal- 
ism in a socialistic state, which plays a large part in present English 
political thought. All reference to the theory of international rela- 
tions is studiously omitted, save for a brief criticism of Norman Angell’s 
doctrine of internationalism based on financial interdependence. 

Like most of the volumes in this series, these books are well planned 
and clearly and concisely written. Mr. Barker’s book, indeed, attains 
distinction in style. Brief, but well-chosen and classified bibliogra- 
phies are appended. 

RAYMOND GARFIELD GETTELL. 
Amherst College. 


State Government in the United States. By Artruur N. Hot- 
coMBE. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. 
xiii, 498.) 


American state government offers a fruitful field for the compara- 
tive study of political institutions. Forty-eight autonomous states, 
each working out its own salvation under the general limitations of 
the Constitution of the United States, furnish an abundant supply of 
political experiments, which, carefully observed and analyzed, should 
aid in developing a science of government as well as in solving some 
of its practical problems. But hitherto there has been no serious 
attempt at a comprehensive investigation of this important field. 

Professor Holcombe has undertaken a general survey of the develop- 
ment and working of American state government, including an analy- 
sis of the underlying political philosophy, the organization and opera- 


tion of governmental agencies, and some recent proposals for further 
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reform. About one-third of the book is given to historical development, 
and two-thirds to the working of the present system. ‘The work shows 
a careful study of the great mass of material and a systematic organ- 
ization of the data, forming the most important single contribution 
thus far made to the whole subject. 

The book is both descriptive and critical; and the criticism presents 
both sides of controverted questions. This does not mean that Mr. 
Holcombe always takes a position of impartial neutrality. It is not 
difficult to see that he believes in a strong national government and in 
woman suffrage; and some will disagree with him on these and some 
other questions. On the other hand there are some matters where he 
is less definite, especially in regard to constructive proposals. 

About equal space is devoted to two main divisions of the general 
subject: the extent and methods of popular control, and the organi- 
zation of the government and division of powers. This means that 
nearly half of the book is devoted to such matters as the electoral fran- 
chise, political parties, the conduct of elections and direct legislation; 
and such topics are discussed more at length than the organization and 
procedure of constitutional conventions and state legislatures, or the 
state administration and judiciary. The consideration given to the 
legislatures and the ordinary work of judicial administration is dis- 
tinctly less than might have been expected. Local government is en- 
tirely omitted. 

Geographical environment has influenced the author to some extent. 
The index shows that Massachusetts is more frequently referred to 
than any other state. New York is a close second; but no other state 
has half as many references. The smaller New England states are men- 
tioned as frequently as many of the larger states in other parts of the 
country. Least attention is given to the southern states. There seems 
to be no mention of the Virginia bill of rights of 1776; and there are 
only two references to Texas. 

In a work of this kind some errors of detail are almost inevitable. 
One case seems to call for notice. The author has been misled by the 
careless editing of Thorpe’s collection of state constitutions into the 
mis-statement that New Jersey first provided for the governor’s veto of 
appropriation items in 1844, when this provision was not adopted by 
New Jersey until 1875. 

The final chapter on the reform of state government deals with the 
commission plan, the socialist program, the Oregon proposals, as well 
as the plans for administrative reorganization in the proposed New 
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York constitution of 1915 and the recommendations of efficiency and 
economy commissions in a number of states. The author favors the 
reorganization of and additional checks on the legislature, further 
strengthening of the executive and judiciary, and a readjustment 
of the relations between the three departments. But he does not pre- 
sent any definite program of proposed changes. 
Joun A. 
University of Illinois. 


Principles of American State Administration. By JoHn M. 
Marnuews. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1917. 
Pp. xiv, 534.) 


The distinction between politics and administration, which President 
Goodnow has done so much to introduce into American political science, 
is accepted by Professor Mathews. The present volume, however, 
does not attempt to cover the whole field of administration as thus 
defined. Administration, broadly speaking, falls in this country into 
two divisions. One division is concerned exclusively with the admin- 
istration of justice. The other must consider expediency as well as 
justice. Officers entrusted with the execution of the laws consequently 
may be further distinguished as administrative officers in the narrower 
sense of the term and judicial officers. Professor Mathews devotes 
his attention almost entirely to the former. One part of his book, occu- 
pying two-fifths of the volume, treats of the organization of the execu- 
tive branch of the state government. The remainder of the volume 
is mainly devoted to a description and criticism of the work of the 
principal administrative departments. 

No attempt has been made, as the author avows in his preface, to 
describe exhaustively all the multifarious activities of the states. 
Such a task would require far more space than is available within the 
limits of a single volume. Professor Mathews’ aim has been rather to 
select for description those services which appear most to deserve at- 
tention, either because of their intrinsic importance or because of their 
suitability for illustrating the general principles of state administra- 
tion. The services actually selected are taxation and finance, educa- 
tion, charities and corrections, public health, and the enforcement of 
law. What the author describes as the newer functions of the states, 
such as the control of corporations, the regulations of public utilities, 
labor legislation, the promotion of agriculture, and the construction 
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of roads and other works of internal improvement, receive compara- 
tively brief notice. The part played by the judiciary in the adminis- 
tration of justice is also noticed briefly. 

The work is based upon a broad acquaintance with the primary 
sources of information. Such secondary sources as the excellent re- 
port of the Illinois Efficiency and Economy Committee are also used 
freely and with good effect. There is no single volume which brings to- 
gether so much first-hand material concerning the structure and func- 
tions of the state executive departments. The facts are well-chosen 
and effectively presented. The treatment of the office of governor is es- 
pecially detailed and judicious. The author necessarily treads fre- 
quently on controversial ground. His discussion of open questions 
is always suggestive, though it is not to be expected that the reader 
will accept all his conclusions. On some points, indeed, Professor 
Mathews seems to have aimed rather at provoking independent thought 
than at securing agreement with his own views. An example of this 
is his statement (p. 466) that “the right to trial by a jury of the vicinage 
is an ancient and immemorial right, held in just veneration by many 
persons, especially criminal lawyers, but it has now practically out- 
lived its usefulness.”” In general, however, the reader cannot fail to 
be impressed by the array of evidence which he cites in support of his 
judgments. 

This book will be of great service to university teachers of government 
and ought also to help promote the spread of sound ideas concerning 
administrative organization and methods among the general public. 
The author is a strong advocate of a simpler, more coherent, and better 
integrated administrative system. He clearly indicates the necessity 
for an organization of administration which will diminish the oppor- 
tunity for legislative and judicial interference in administrative af- 
fairs. It may be regretted that more space was not available for the 
elaboration of his own ideas on administrative reform and reorganiza- 
tion, though it must be recognized that the reorganization of adminis- 
tration, in the broader sense of the term, is dependent in part on the 
reform of the judiciary as well as on that of the executive branch of 
state government. Within the limits which the author has set for 
his work, however, he has made a substantial contribution to the body 
of knowledge concerning the practice of state government. 

A. N. 

Harvard University. 
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Statute Law-Making in Iowa. Edited by Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh. Applied History, volume III. (Iowa City, Iowa. 
1916. The State Historical Society of Iowa. Pp. xviii, 718.) 


Despite the rather dubious title of the series in which this volume is 
published, students in political science cannot fail to recognize the 
value of such a work as Statute Law-Making in Iowa. It is the most 
extensive and in many respects the most satisfactory study in the 
field that has yet appeared in this country. Its timeliness is beyond 
question. There are nine monographs in the volume, seven authors 
codperating in the work. The following list of monograph titles will 
indicate the contents of the volume: History and Organization of the 
Legislature in Iowa, by John E. Briggs; Law-making Powers of the 
Legislature in Iowa, by Benj. F. Shambaugh; Methods of Statute 
Law-making in Iowa, by O. K. Patton; Form and Language of Stat- 
utes in Iowa, by Jacob Van der Zee; Codification of Statute Law in 
Iowa, by Dan E. Clark; Interpretation and Construction of Statutes 
in Iowa, by O. K. Patton; The Drafting of Statutes, by Jacob Van 
der Zee; The Committee System, by Frank E. Horack; Some Abuses 
Connected with Statute Law-making, by Ivan L. Pollock. 

' In addition to the above there is an introduction by the editor and 
a thorough index of 27 pages. Copious notes and references appear 
at the end of each monograph, and evident care has been taken in the 
citations. The editorial supervision has been commendable and 
effective. There is practically no duplication of material, and cross 
references are supplied where necessary. In spite of the number of 
coéperators the volume is singularly successful in conveying its evident 
unity of purpose and plan. 

Strictly speaking these monographs are not a part of the “litera- 
ture of reform,” a distinction which is evident from the elevation and 
tone of the entire volume. Not that ugly facts and details are over- 
looked or suppressed, but there is a balancing of the workings of the 
legislative machinery which seeks to avoid the over emphasis of the 
evil results at the expense of the good or satisfactory ones. Notwith- 
standing the care and restraint which are thus apparent in the pro- 
ductions one cannot escape the impression that the authors have had 
in mind something more than a critical analysis of the agencies and 
processes which function in law-making. The work as a whole and 
in its several parts definitely seeks to point the way toward certain 
reforms in the adoption of which Iowa has lagged somewhat behind 
many states of the Union. For example, in the monograph on the 
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drafting of statutes there is at the close a strong plea that provision 
be made for expert draftmanship in law-making, a step which the Iowa 
assembly has thus far refused to take. 

To the credit of the authors it should be said that the volume as a 
whole should make attractive and interesting reading for a large con- 
stituency in the state which fostered its production. Technical terms 
are carefully and clearly explained, and there is nothing in the book 
that any citizen with a reasonable degree of intelligence and industry 
could not comprehend. The volume should prove exceptionally use- 
ful to_inexperienced members of future legislatures, and merits a wide 
distribution among such individuals in other states than Iowa. 

In general the conclusions which are reached are sound. They repre- 
sent the accumulated wisdom and experience of those who have been 
concerned with the constitutional, technical, and procedural aspects of 
legislation; though it can hardly be said that profundity and originality 
are features of the work. In a day when the functions and principles 
of sound legislation are so widely abused or ignored, it is disappoint- 
ing that a work of this magnitude should have omitted their consid- 
eration, and a study of the extent to which they have been recognized 
or perverted in Iowa. A sorry awakening will some day be due the 
commonwealth which perfects the technical and procedural phases 
incidental to statute law-making unless there is at the same time a 
vigorous effort to search out and establish in statute law-making those 
principles which will enable legislation to function properly when in 
force. Far too large a proportion of our law-makers and of our citizens 
are as ignorant, if not more so, in respect to these matters as they are 
of the mechanics of statute law-making. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the achievement of the lowa investi- 
gators will stimulate studies of similar character and dignity in other 
states. Statute Law-Making in Iowa has set a high standard and will 
be an invaluable aid in the prosecution of like enterprises. 


i RussELL Story. 
University of Illinois. 


The Mississippi Valley in British Politics. A Study of the Trade, 
Land Speculation, and Experiments in Imperialism Culminat- 
ing in the American Revolution. By CLARENCE W. ALvorp. 
Two volumes. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 
1917. Pp. 358, 396.) 

In 1908 the Justin Winsor prize of the American Historical Associ- 
ation was awarded to Mr. Clarence E. Carter for a monograph entitled 
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“Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763-1774.” In later years 
Mr. Carter and Professor Alvord collaborated in the publication, in 
the Illinois Historical Collections, of two volumes of important British 
documents relating to the Illinois country in the period 1763-1767. 
Finally, Professor Alvord has given us a mature study of British policy 
in the Mississippi Valley as a whole in the years 1763-1774. 

The present work is wisely planned and well executed. The author 
has resisted the temptation to fill pages ostensibly devoted to British 
policy with matter pertaining essentially to general American history 
or to local western history. He sets out to describe the tortuous deal- 
ings of the successive ministries at London with the affairs of the Amer- 
ican West, and he holds faithfully to this task. Furthermore, the book 
is based largely upon painstaking use of manuscript material, much of 
it here laid under contribution for the first time. The Lansdowne 
and Dartmouth manuscripts, in particular, have yielded richly. Abso- 
lute exhaustiveness is not avowed. But there is small reason to sup- 
pose that further documents of importance will be brought to light. 

Professor Alvord’s volumes will prove of interest to at least four 
groups of persons. Students of the history and problems of colonial 
administration will find in them a detailed treatise on a chapter of 
vacillating but singularly fruitful British colonial experimentation. 
Persons interested in British political history will find a reasonably 
full and discerning analysis of the party and factional politics of the 
epoch of the breakdown of Whig domination. Persons who seek 
a corrective on that treatment of pre-Revolutionary American history 
which fixes the attention upon the performances of the ‘‘madding crowd”’ 
of New York and Boston, to the exclusion of things transmontane, 
will find it here. Plans for the West, Professor Alvord maintains, 
rather than plans for the East, formed in the period in hand the ‘‘warp 
and woof” of British imperial policy; and the book is chiefly notable 
for its stress upon this contention. Finally, for students of western 
history the work has much illuminating interpretation. 

The conclusions to which Professor Alvord comes concerning the 
British colonial politics of the period, though in no wise startling, are 
of interest. No one has supposed that the ministries of Bute, Gren- 
ville, and most of their successors to 1775 were capable of framing and 
enforcing an enlightened and consistent plan of action in the least 
known part of the American dominion. Professor Alvord, however, 
goes so far as to maintain that the controversies relating to American 
affairs were shaped almost entirely by prejudices and factional inter- 
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ests and involved little or no trace of principle. Only at the hands of 
Chatham and his idealist supporters, he says, did the conception of 
empire find expression in terms other than those of sordidness and pet- 
tiness. It is therefore a drab picture that he feels compelled to paint, 
and the reader comes off with impression confirmed that the British 
loss of the American possessions was the penalty of stupidity fairly 
incredible. 

The positions taken are buttressed impressively with documentary 
citations; and there are two extensive bibliographies—one on general 
lines, the other bringing together for the first time sixty-five titles re- 
lating to the ‘‘pamphlet warfare’ waged in England in 1759-1763 upon 
the question of the cessions in America to be demanded of France at 
the close of the Seven Years’ War. The author’s style is satisfactory, 
though lacking in elements of distinction. 

FREDERIC AusTIN OGG. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Jeffersonian Democracy in New England. By WiuutaM A. Rosin- 
son, Ph.D. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1916. Pp. 
vi, 170.) 


Professor Robinson’s essay, evidently begun as a doctoral disser- 
tation, won the John Addison Porter Prize given in 1913 by Yale 
University. It is exactly what it purports to be—an essay, admir- 
able in form, logical in arrangement, but necessarily limited in scope. 
Beginning with a chapter on the political conditions in New England 
from 1789 to 1797, the growth of republicanism from being a matter 
of opinion to forming the basis of definite party organization, the 
Federalist reaction from 1808 to 1815, and the development of “the 
party basis,” are taken up in successive chapters. Then follows a 
brief treatment of “republicanism and religious liberty,” a few pages 
on ‘the national significance of New England republicanism,” and an 
appendix on “party distribution” with eight illuminating maps. A 
critical bibliography and a good index supply the apparatus for making 
the book especially usable. 

The essay certainly has its place in the political history of the United 
States, for as Professor Robinson states in his preface: “The New 
England branch of Thomas Jefferson’s party had certain disadvantages. 
Its opponent was the party of wealth and culture whose members 
wrote the great controversial papers, delivered the memorable orations, 
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and edited the ablest newspapers and pamphlets of the day. It had 
few leaders of outstanding ability and personality to interest the biog- 
rapher. Furthermore the bitter partisanship of the age has in some 
cases passed into subsequent histories and biographies, with advan- 
tages to the Federalists. Nevertheless, the New England Republicans 
performed important services, both local and national, in a period full 
of domestic and foreign difficulties.”” By the skillful use of pamphlet 
and newspaper material, of memoirs and letters, of biographies and 
special histories, the author has made a clear and vivid picture of the 
development of the minority party, and of its determined and consist- 
ent stand from 1800 to 1815 as “essentially the party of union and 
nationalism.” 

The weakest chapters are those on “republicanism and religious 
liberty,”’ and on “the national significance of New England republican 
ism.’”’ Here the canvas is too small; the picture lacks perspective 
and high lights. Nevertheless some historian writing the history of 
New England will find in this essay ready to his hand a scholarly mon- 
ograph on one important phase of his subject. 

Loris MATHEws. 
_ University of Wisconsin. 


The Government of the Philippine Islands: Its Development and 
Fundamentals. By Grorce A. Professor of Public 
Law and Dean of the College of Law in the University of the 
Philippines. (Rochester, N. Y.: The Lawyers Codéperative 
Publishing Company. 1916.) 


This work contains much valuable material for the student of Phil- 
ippine government; but between the reader and his goal Professor 
Malcolm has interposed the most formidable obstacles. The reviewer 
has never held in his hand a book in which so much industry has been 
rendered sterile by such an amazing combination of faulty arrangement 
and bad English. 

The volume runs to 784 pages, and it is encumbered by no less than 
1666 footnotes. The extent to which the notes encroach upon the 
text may be gathered from two instances: on the seven pages 78 to 
84 there are thirty-eight lines of text and two hundred and forty-five 
lines of notes; on the nine pages 472 to 480, forty-one lines of text are 
supported by three hundred and twenty-eight lines of notes. Al- 
though some of the footnotes serve to clarify the text, most of them are 
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either mere extensions of the text or substitutes for a willingness on 
Professor Malcolm’s part to accept responsibility for any statement 
of fact or expression of opinion. The most amusing example of the 
author’s need for legal support is to be found on page 629, where the 
author quotes the well-known lines beginning ‘‘who steals my purse 
steals trash.”’ At the end of the quotation is a reference to a note 
which reads, ‘“‘Quoted by Judge Jenkins in Worcester v. Ocampo (1912) 
22 Phil. 42, 73.”" This is probably the first time any man has found 
it necessary to furnish a legal vindication of his right to quote 
Shakespeare. 

One would be prepared to forgive much in Professor Malcolm’s vol- 
ume were it not that the dean of the College of Law in the University 
of the Philippines has offered his students some of the worst English 
we have ever seen in print—a vernacular whose only analogue is that 
of Hurree Chunder Muckerjee. In support of this hard saying the 
following quotations are offered: 

“Not without regret, is Dr. Johnson’s statement in the préface to his 
dictionary here true, which it will be remembered he said ‘would in 
time be ended though not completed’ ” (preface, p. vii). ‘So long as 
the imperfections of mankind necessitate the overlordship of commands 

.’ (p. 484); “It is not only advisable but necessary to 
possess an understandable acquaintance of the political institutions of 
one’s native land” (p. 24). “We need not linger to approximate 
exact definitions. . . . .” (p. 704). 

For this kind of writing it may be assumed that Professor Malcolm 
has drawn upon his own resources; but there are many occasions on 
which the printer and the proof-reader have come to his aid. Of these 
the most striking examples are references to “wielding” the Philippines 
into a nation, and to a time when commentaries on the Philippine con- 
stitution shall be “indicted.” 

In the preface to this volume the author says: “For a number of 
years, I have valiantly resisted the temptation to write a book on the 
Philippines.” It is much to be regretted that, finally, his valor should 
have outrun his discretion. 

ALLEYNE IRELAND. 
Boston. 
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Political Frontiers and Boundary Making. By Cou. Str THomas 
H. Houpicn. (London: Macmillan and Company. 1916. 
Pp. xi, 307.) 


There is always danger when the technical expert in problems of 
governmental administration undertakes to enter the field of states- 
manship and determine the policies upon which those problems are 
based. The present volume is the contribution of an expert boundary 
marker to the statesman’s problem of determining the desirable bound- 
ary. The author has served for many years with distinction in the 
service of Great Britain in the determination of boundaries in India 
and the adjoining countries, and was a member of the Argentine-Chil- 
ean boundary commission. His concept of an ideal political boundary 
is in consequence influenced by his official duty of securing for his 
country the best strategic boundary. He believes that ‘the first and 
greatest object of a national frontier is to ensure peace and good will 
between céntiguous peoples by putting a definite edge to the national 
political horizon, so as to limit unauthorized expansion and trespass,” 
and on the basis of this thesis he undertakes to show what is the nature 
of a frontier which ‘‘best fulfills these conditions in practice.” 

It is with the major premise that most readers of the volume will be 
tempted to quarrel. If we have abandoned all hope of coéperation 
in the future between the nations now at war, if we believe that man 
will continue to remain “so little removed from the primitive stage’ 
as the author now finds him to be, then we shall doubtless agree that it 
is necessary to separate nations ‘‘by a barrier as effective as nature 
and art can make it.” If on the other hand we still have faith in the pos- 
sibility of a future world peace based upon a better understanding of 
one another by the peoples of the various nations and a more complete 
democratic control by these same peoples over their governing agen- 
cies, then instead of making boundaries barriers of isolation we shall be 
ready to agree with Mr. Lyde when in his volume, Some Frontiers of 
Tomorrow, he holds that where frontiers are not clearly defined along 
national lines they should be assimilative, and that they should be every- 
where anti-defensive, i. e., they should be identified by geographic feat- 
ures which tend to promote peaceful intercourse. The author, of course, 
is insistent upon the principle that territorial boundaries must as far 
as possible coincide with the wishes of the people included within them, 
but this principle is secondary to the creation of a barrier between 
state and state. Better for Roumania to abandon any claims to Bu- 
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kowina than to shift its boundary “from a good defensible one to a 
bad one.” 

Apart from the particular theory upon which the volume rests there 
is much that is of value in the author’s description of the geographic 
features of boundary lines, and the chapters upon the delimitation of 
frontiers in Asia, Africa and South America will be read with particu- 
lar interest. 

C. G. FEnwicx. 

Bryn Mawr College. 


A Political and Social History of Modern Europe. By CaruTon 
J. H. Haysgs, Associate Professor of History in Columbia 
University, two volumes. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1916.) 


The first volume offers an excellent summary of three centuries (1500— 
1815) in a volume of 597 pages; while the entire second volume of 767 
pages is devoted to the period since 1815. The theory of the economic 
interpretation of history is, of course, accepted, but it is used with 
moderation. There are special chapters on the commercial revolu- 
tion, the culture of the sixteenth century, society in the eighteenth 
century, the industrial revolution, and social factors in recent Euro- 
pean history, 1871-1914, while the whole work is based upon the idea 
that ‘‘the rise of the bourgeoisie is the great central theme of modern 
history.”” Other interesting features are the very full discussion of 
the Eastern question and the expansion of Europe into Asia, Africa, 
and Ameriea. 

In thus expanding the traditional field of the textbook in modern 
history Professor Hayes has had to face what he calls “the eternal 
problem of selection.’”’ On the whole his solution is excellent. The 
Protestant revolt and the rationalistic movement of the eighteenth 
century might perhaps have received a little more attention, although 
it would have required the elimination of other material which is 
equally important. These difficulties could have been avoided by 
making the first volume as large as the second, or by selecting 1789 in- 
stead of 1815 as the divisional date. But this is only a minor criticism. 
The book is interesting and scholarly, and it can be highly recommended 
either to the general reader or to the teacher in search of a textbook. 
There are thirty-eight maps and a number of genealogical tables and 
lists of rules, and at the end of each chapter there is a good working 
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bibliography. Each volume has its own index and may be used 


separately. 
W. Roy Smita. 


Modern Currency Reforms. By Epwin Wa.LTeR KEMMERER. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xxi, 564.) 


Either publisher or author deserves censure for the title given to 
Professor Kemmerer’s book on currency reform in India, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, the Straits Settlements and Mexico. To name the 
book Modern Currency Reforms is almost certain to sell it to many an 
unwary emptor who will buy it under the impression that he is adding 
to his library an authoritative treatment of recent currency reform in 
the United States. By the title the present reviewer was inveigled 
to his task. The sub-title and the explanatory note on the jacket of 
the book both define the contents, but does any one read or see these 
until he has his copy? 

Barring the title, the book is quite satisfactory, from table of con- 
tents to index, both inclusive. Within the 552 pages of text, the 
author gives a clear, adequate, and thoroughly documented account 
of the currency reforms achieved during the past quarter century in 
the backwater communities named above. No man, surely, is better 
fitted than Professor Kemmerer to write such an account. The author 
himself made so much of the history here chronicled that his book 
must have for every reader an unusual quality of finality. 

There is a large common factor in the currency problems that had 
to be solved in all the communities with which the book deals, the 
transition from a silver to a gold basis, the uncertainty and fluctuation 
of exchange rates, questions of international trade, the problem of the 
redemption rate for the older currency. The development and appli- 
cation of similar principles and practices, the establishing and veri- 
fying of a standard formula for the solution of the problem, these will 
be for most readers the central interest and chief value of the study. 

Nevertheless, Modern Currency Reforms, contrary to the implication 
of its title, is not adapted to use as a textbook for American college 
classes. 

GrorGE Ray WICKER. 

Dartmouth College. 
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Government Telephones, The Experience of Manitoba, Canada. 
By James Mavor. (New York: Moffatt, Yard and Company. 
1916. Pp. viii, 176.) 


The policy of public ownership of telephones was adopted in Mani- 
toba ten years ago. Previously the telephone service in Manitoba 
had been monopolized by the Bell Telephone Company. The prom- 
ises of improved service at lower rates, by means of which the people 
were induced to sanction the policy of public ownership, bear a striking 
resemblance to those which used to fill the prospectuses, once so famil- 
iar to Americans, of the numerous so-called “home telephone” or inde- 
pendent companies, organized to compete with the “Bell.” The re- 
sults in both cases were much the same. As the president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, speaking of the American 
independent companies, justly observes in his latest annual report 
(Report for 1916, p. 50), “There is hardly one of these now in opera- 
tion whose average book cost is not higher than that of the Bell system, 
whose rates are not higher than originally promised, and which has not 
frankly conceded that business cannot be maintained on the terms and 
conditions of its prospectuses.’’ The same statement can be made with 
respect to the Manitoba government telephone. Eventually the provin- 
cial government, like the wiser American independents, learned the im- 
portance of making proper allowances for depreciation and put its under- 
taking on a sounder business basis than that adopted at the beginning. 
It is not surprising, considering the general public misunderstanding 
of the true nature of the telephone business at that time, both 
in Canada and in the United States, that the provincial government 
had to learn by experience how to manage the telephone business. 
It might perhaps have been expected that the governmental system 
would have made a better showing than the American independent 
systems, since the government acquired a going concern from the 
Bell Company, possessed a monopoly within the limits of the province, 
and hence enjoyed a freer hand in the development of its policies than 
was possible to the American independents under highly competitive 
conditions. Indeed the record of the Manitoba government tele- 
phone administration does compare favorably with that of many, 
perhaps most, of the American independent companies. But this 
aspect of the matter is not considered in Professor Mavor’s recent 
volume. 
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His book is confined almost altogether to the history of the Mani- 
toba government telephones. It ‘purports to set forth statements 
of fact readily susceptible of confirmation.” It undoubtedly does 
this, and the effect is, and, judging from the tone of the author’s in- 
troduction, was intended to be, a scathing indictment of the conduct 
of the telephone business by the provincial government. The author 
desires that the book be judged, however, ‘‘not as an attack upon the 
Manitoba government nor upon its administration of the telephone 
system, but as a critical narative of historical facts written from a 
point of view as impartial as possible.” (Preface, p. vii.) 

After a careful examination of the volume, nevertheless, the re- 
viewer is compelled to judge it as an attack upon the Manitoba tele- 
phone system rather than as an impartial essay in political science. 
One example of the author’s method will serve as well as many. On 
pages 147-148, he cites the figures of comparative telephone develop- 
ment in Manitoba and in several American states to show that the 
development is less in Manitoba under public ownership than in the 
United States under private owership. Such statistics, he concludes, 
“‘effectually dispose of any contention that unrestricted private enter- 
prise could not, and would not, have secured in Manitoba as great a 
degree of telephone development as has been secured under government 
control.” From these figures it appears, for example, that the develop- 
ment in Manitoba in 1914 was 95 telephones per 1000 population, whilst 
in Iowa in 1912 it was 171 telephones per 1000 population. But in North 
Dakota which is not mentioned by Professor Mavor and where general 
conditions more closely resemble those in Manitoba than do those in any 
of the states cited by him, the development in 1912 was only 81 tele- 
phones per 1000 population. Moreover in 1907, when the telephone 
had just passed from private to public ownership in Manitoba, the 
development in the province was 42 telephones per 1000 population, 
whilst at the same time in North Dakota it was 70 and in Iowa, 151. In 
1902, five years earlier, when there was no more thought of public 
ownership in the province than in the states, the development in Mani- 
toba was 18, in North Dakota, 20, and in Iowa, 60 per 1000 popula- 
tion. All these figures are taken from sources cited by Professor 
Mavor himself or readily accessible to him. In view of the fact that 
he cites only the figures most favorable to his contention, and neglects 
to mention the others, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that he is 
more interested in making out his case against public ownership than 
in making known the whole truth. In short the book as a whole, re- 
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garded as an argument against public ownership, is unconvincing; 
but it is not without value asa record of certain mistakes which govern- 
mental telephone administrations, like private companies, would do 
well to avoid. 


A. N. HoLcomsBe. 
Harvard University 


MINOR NOTICES 


The Military and Colonial Policy of the United States by Elihu Root 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1916, pp. 502), is one of a 
series of volumes containing the state papers and addresses of Senator 
Root, and is largely confined to the period while Mr. Root was sec- 
retary of war following the war of 1898. The selections illustrate 
Mr. Root both as a politician and as an administrator. The first 
part includes addresses of a popular or after dinner variety calculated 
to win general support for the administration in its colonial and mili- 
tary policies, denounced by its opponents as imperialism; while the 
second part consists largely of extracts from Mr. Root’s reports as 
secretary of war and indicates the practical problems of administra- 
tion in carrying out colonial government and in bringing about an 
efficient organization of the army. In the latter connection Mr. 
Root’s part in the reorganization of the militia and the creation of the 
general staff and army war college is well illustrated. One of the 
most interesting chapters is that dealing with the Boxer troubles in 
China and the voluntary return of the Boxer indemnity by the United 
States. 

The editors, J. B. Scott and Robert Bacon, have increased the value 
of the book by prefacing each article with a note giving its historical 
setting, and inserting relevant documents such as the protocols and 
treaties concluding the war with Spain, the instructions for the mili- 
tary government of the Philippines, the militia act of 1903, etc. There 
is also an index of some value. 

In view of the present agitation for preparedness the book is very 
timely as presenting the opinion over a period of sixteen years of the 
man probably best qualified to talk of the military problems of the 
United States. 
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Just what a social survey is, how it is brought about and what ought 
to follow—and what does follow—are stated in a recently published 
pamphlet entitled, Community Action Through Surveys, prepared by 
Shelby M. Harrison of the department of surveys and exhibits, Russell 
Sage Foundation (New York, 1916). The pamphlet presents a list 
of the specific developments following the publication of the findings 
and recommendations of surveys made in Pittsburgh, Newburgh, 
Topeka and Springfield, Ill. The social or community survey is de- 
scribed as an important ‘means to a better democracy.’’ The survey 
is shown to serve this end by “informing the community upon com- 
munity matters, and thereby providing a basis for intelligent public 
opinion.”’” To sum up the survey in a few sentences, “‘it is an imple- 
ment for more intelligent democracy, its chief features or characteris- 
tics being: the careful investigation, analysis, and interpretation of 
the facts of social problems; the recommendation and outlining of 
action based on the facts; and the acquainting and educating of the 
community not only to conditions found but to the corrective and 
preventive measures to be adopted. The survey lays emphasis, more- 
over, upon the importance of studying problems in their various com- 
munity-wide relations and urges coéperative action on a community- 
wide basis. It deals with the whole district and endeavors to lead 
individuals to think in terms of the whole. It is the application of 
scientific method to the study and solution of social problems, which 
have specific geographical limits and bearings, plus such a spreading 
of its facts and recommendations as will make them, as far as possible, 
the common knowledge of the community and a force for intelligent 
coérdinated action.” 


President Wilson’s appeal for early enactment into law of a bill 
providing for the promotion of vocational and industrial education 
will give additional value to the volume entitled Learning to Earn, a 
Plea and a Plan for Vocational Education, by John A. Lapp and Carl H. 
Mate (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915, pp. 421). The 
authors analyze the failure of our present education to meet the living 
needs of every day life, and they offer a definite plan of an education 
for all the people adjusted to their actual conditions and qualifying 
them for their life work, a plan which seeks the elimination of waste 
and aims at a more efficient production, exchange and consumption 
in the various fields in which men labor. In a brief introduction 
Secretary Redfield calls attention to the fact that ‘‘the life in industry, 
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in trades, in the home, on the farm, needs and does not yet receive 
the corresponding training in principle and practice that is given to 
the lawyer, the physician and the engineer.”” Chapters IV, V, VI 
dealing with “Industry and Its Educational Needs,” “ Agriculture 
and Its Educational Needs” and “ Business and Its Educational Needs” 
are particularly suggestive. 


Students of social legislation will be further interested in a new 
volume of Readings in Social Politics by Albert B. Wolfe (Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1916, pp. xiii, 804) in the series of Selections and 
Documents in Economics edited by W. Z. Ripley. The selections are 
centered upon (1) problems of population, including Malthusian and 
post-Malthusian doctrines, the declining birth rate, infant mortality, 
and eugenics; (2) immigration; (3) the woman problem and the woman 
movement in their legal, economic and socioethical aspects; (4) the 
family, marriage, and divorce; and (5) the race problem in America. 
The material is chosen from a wide range of sources, mostly from rep- 
resentative writers, and the various points of view are given expres- 
sion. The editor has endeavored to present the selections, where 
possible, so as to show the historical development of doctrine, and has 
as a rule chosen longer and more serious contributions rather than 
briefer selections of less intrinsic value. 


The Prize Code of the German Empire as in force July 1, 1918. 
Translated and edited by Charles Henry Huberich and Richard King 
(New York: Baker, Voorhis and Company, 1915, pp. 177). 

Aside from the original and a careful translation of the German 
Prize Code of September 30, 1909, as amended up to July i, 1915, 
this work contains a valuable introduction, digesting the earlier prize 
ordinances of Prussia, and appendices including the war zone proc- 
lamation of February 4, 1915, and Prussian-American treaty provisions 
dealing with prize law. 

The code is quite comprehensive, dealing with contraband, unneutral 
service, blockade, visit and search, destruction of prizes, treatment of 
crews, etc. It is intended primarily for the guidance of German naval 
commanders but slso furnishes the main source of law for German 
prize courts, which according to a recent decision of the Oberprisen- 
gericht of Berlin (The Elida, Am. Jour. Int. Law, 10:916) are not com- 
petent to apply international law directly, as has been at least the 
ostensible practice in British and American prize courts, but are 
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bound by imperial ordinances, such as the present, promulgated under 
the authority of the prize jurisdiction act of May 3, 1884. 

The work is carefully edited, and those who are interested in follow- 
ing the course of international law during the war will congratulate 
themselves on having this indispensable material gathered in so con- 
venient a form. 


The new and revised edition of The Making of Modern England by 
Gilbert Slater (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, pp. xli, 297, xli) 
places in the hands of the student of social legislation in the United 
States a valuable survey of the economic and social development of 
England during the nineteenth century and of the extent to which 
that development has been influenced by successive acts of parliament. 
In a prefatory note by Professor Shotwell attention is called to the 
fact that the slow progress of social forces makes history no less than 
the dramatic convulsions brought about by war, and that it is Dr. 
Slater’s merit to have thrown these social forces into clearer perspec- 
tive and told the story of democracy as a motive power in the making 
of a nation. A chronological table has been added to the original 
text, as well as a series of bibliographies arranged for topical study. 


In The Stakes of Diplomacy (New York: Henry Holt Company, 1916) 
Walter Lippmann makes a proposal to increase the chances of 
peace by removing one of the prime causes of war. The unorgan- 
ized, backward portions of the earth he regards as the stakes of diplo- 
macy—the source, direct or indirect, of rivalry between nations. West 
Africa, Siam, Madagasgar, Morocco, Tripoli, Venezuela are the places 
where patriotisms conflict and nationalities assert their rights. ‘‘ Who 
should intervene in backward states, what the intervention shall mean, 
how the protectorate shall be conducted, this is the bone and sinew 
of modern diplomacy. The weak spots of the world are the arenas of 
friction.” Walter Lippmann urges the creation of permanent com- 
missions to deal with each of the troublesome areas and to prevent a 
petty dispute from becoming an international crisis. The sugges- 
tion is not given as an immediate panacea, but offers a long step in 
the direction of a world state. 


The Issue, by J. W. Headlam (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company), 
contains various articles upon matters connected with the European 
war which have been printed during the last couple of years in 
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various English reviews. All of them deal with a common theme, 
the terms upon which the Teuton empires would be found ready to 
make peace as compared with the terms which must be exacted if the 
security of Europe for the future is to be established. The book is 
clear in its expression of opinions and written in Mr. Headlam’s excel- 
lent style. 


Another book on nationalism and internationalism in their various 
aspects is War, Peace and the Future, by Ellen Key (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1916, pp. x, 271). The volume contains a vigorous 
protest against the “narrow-minded statesmanship” which has pre- 
vailed in Europe since 1870, keeping the nations at high tension. The 
author does not believe that the present war, with all its horrors and 
destruction, will immediately further the cause of universal and en- 
during peace. The politics of nations must be so directed as to sup- 
port a sound nationalism, and this will be the work of years. The 
best portions of the volume are those which deal with the author’s 
own specialty in her own way, that is to say with the relations of wom- 
en to war and to the avoidance of war. These chapters contain a 
sternly worded indictment of man’s mismanagement and endeavor 
to show how women may win where men have failed. 


The Deportation of Women and Girls from Lille (Geo. H. Doran Com- 
pany) is a compilation of first-hand material dealing with the conduct 
of the German military authorities in the occupied districts of France, 
containing numerous French and German documents such as proc- 
lamations and telegrams. It includes also the French note of July, 
1916 addressed to the neutral powers protesting against the treatment 
of the population especially in Lille, Roubaix and Tourcoing. By 
far the larger part of the book is given over to letters and depositions 
of the French inhabitants. These relate to other matters as well as 
to deportation and have been reprinted, in large part, from the French 
Yellow Book. The chief value of this collection lies in the fact that 
it presents original data with little or no comment. Unlike the many 
books which have been published on this phase of the war, it is not 
sensational but aims to be a plain statement of fact. 


A plan under which the various British dominions, while retaining 
all their present powers, may take part in the foreign affairs of the 
empire is set forth by Z. A. Lash, K. C., a well-known Canadian jurist, 
in a booklet of eighty-six pages entitled Defence and Foreign Affairs, 
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printed by the Macmillan Company of Canada. The writer differs 
on many points from the views presented by Lionel Curtis in his Prob- 
lem of the Commonwealth, his standpoint being that of one who speaks 
what is in the mind of Britishers overseas. Towards the end of his 
book Mr. Lash gives the complete draft of a suggested agreement 
between Great Britain and the Dominions. 


The Independence of the South American Republics (second edition), 
by Frederic L. Paxson (Philadelphia: Ferris and Leach, 1916), is a new 
edition of a well known and widely used ‘“‘study in recognition and 
foreign policy” which now appears some twelve years after the first 
had pointed the way toward a new field of study. During this in- 
terval many archives have been made more accessible through the 
instrumentality of the Carnegie Institution, notably those at Mexico, 
Madrid, and London. Much new material upon old cases has been 
made available. New episodes—the Panama and Dominican affairs of 
1903 and 1907, to cite but two instances—have given added meanings 
to older interpretations. The author has apparently not attempted 
to incorporate any new material in the text of his work, but has 
confined the changes almost entirely to the notes. The revised edition 
is, therefore, particularly helpful to the student-investigator in the 
field of South American history and diplomacy. The new references 
to recent manuscript acquisitions in the Library of Congress are es- 
pecially worthy of attention. 


Sixty-seven of the best articles which have appeared in The New 
Republic for the last two years are brought together in a convenient 
and attractive volume under the title The New Republic Book (Re- 
public Publishing Company). According to the preface, “it is a col- 
laboration and makes no attempt at complete unanimity or logical 
consistency. It aims to give in compact and available form a sample 
of the liberal opinion in the United States as expressed from 1914 to 
1916 at the suggestion of events.”’ As an aid in developing a responsi- 
ble, well-informed public opinion The New Republic Book should render 
considerable service. The last article, “What is Opinion?” sums up in 
its concluding sentence what may be regarded as the function of per- 
iodical writing to-day: “Quixotic as the enterprise may seem, it is 
the formation of opinion and not dusty scholarship and solemn cant 
that will enlist the goodwill and best endeavors of those who aim to 
think worthily.” 
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A Social Study of the Russian German by Hattie Plum Williams em- 
bodies the results of a study undertaken under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Political Science and Sociology in the University of Ne- 
braska (Lincoln, 1916, pp. 101). The 6500 “Russians” of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, are really Germans, ignorant of the Russian language, whose 
ancestors, a century and a half ago, settled in two Volga provinces. 
Thence, after various guaranteed liberties were withdrawn, they pro- 
ceeded, in the years following 1870, to migrate to America, settling in 
Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas. The main period of their imi- 
gration began in 1898. On the basis of a canvass and of local records, 
Miss Williams describes the character of their settlement in Lincoln, 
their families and their vital statistics in two chapters which she ex- 
pects to extend into a book. 


A Treatise on Federal Impeachments by Alex. Simpson, Jr., LL.D., 
has been published by the Law Association of Philadelphia. The 
text has already appeared in the University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view for May and June, 1916, but an appendix containing an abstract 
of the articles of impeachment in all the federal impeachments in the 
United States and all the chief impeachments in England is now added. 
This appendix covers nearly 150 pages and is a most useful compila- 
tion. The text of the book is based upon a brief prepared by the writer 
for use in connection with the Archibald impeachment; it is an admir- 
ably clear exposition of the rules and precedents relating to impeach- 
ments, with an interesting discussion of some unsettled points. A few 
pages are devoted to suggestions as to the ways in which the procedure 
might be improved. 


Profit and Wages by G. A. Kleene (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916, pp. 171) is an attempt to restate J. S. Mill’s theory of dis- 
tribution in a way acceptable to economists of today, though such a 
task might seem hopeless. Professor Kleene begins by critically ex- 
amining and discarding as unsound the time-preferences, abstinence, 
and productivity theories of interest, also all specific productivity 
theories of wages, even Taussig’s discounted marginal product. The 
ground thus cleared, the author constructs his theory which compro- 
mises a Ricardian rent doctrine, a wages fund doctrine supplemented 
by a theory of the supply price of labor, and a residual share—profit— 
the return upon capital. The book is excellent in style and tone, and a 
perusal of its contents will be particularly useful to economists who 
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have followed the subjective theorists into the wilderness of psycho- 
logical determinations. 


The many investigations now in progress into the high cost of farm 
products have shown to legislatures and the public at large the neces- 
sity of a more exact knowledge of the problem of production and dis- 
tribution in this field. Agricultural Economics, by Edwin G. Nourse 
(University of Chicago Press, 1916, pp. 896) contains several valuable 
chapters in point, dealing with the transition to commercialized agri- 
culture, the relation of public consumption to the farmer’s produc- 
tion, market methods and problems, coéperative sales agencies, stor- 
age facilities, rural credits and agricultural wages. The volume con- 
sists of selections from various sources, with an introduction preceding 
each of the seventeen sub-divisions. 


Readers of W. Cunningham’s English Influence in the United States 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916, pp. 168) will regret that a 
writer whose range of information is so wide and who could have illu- 
minated the smallest details of his subject has merely chosen to sketch 
some of its barest outlines. Our legal inheritance is entirely overlooked. 
It is to be hoped that the present inadequate volume may be followed 
by one worthy of its author. 


The first volume of A. W. Ward’s Germany 1815-1890 (Cambridge 
University Press, 1916, pp. 591) covers the period from the Congress 
of Vienna through the Revolution of 1848 to the sale of the German 
fleet in 1852. The work was undertaken before the outbreak of the 
present war, and as the second volume will end with the fall of Bismarck, 
it will not cover the period leading up to the world wide conflict. 


A small volume by Dr. Julia H. Gulliver, president of the Rockford 
College for Women, entitled Studies in Democracy has been published by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York, 1917, pp.97). It contains 
three chapters which discuss different aspects of democracy and par- 
ticularly the relation of democracy to efficient government. While it 
contains nothing that is novel or striking, the book is interesting, co- 
gent in its expression of ideas and possesses more literary merit than 
most brief discussions of its kind. 


The National Social Science Series has added two more volumes to 
its list of popular handbooks. Women Workers and Society by Annie 
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M. MacLean (Chicago: A. C. McClurg, 1916, pp. 135) is a statement 
of the problem of the status of the 8,000,000 women who are engaged 
in industrial or professional labor in respect to their conditions of life, 
the protection afforded them by the law and the plans for bettering 
their position. 


Messrs. D. Appleton and Company announce for publication in 
March The Financial Administration of Great Britain, prepared for the 
Institute of Government Research by W. F. Willoughby and Samuel 
McCune Lindsay; Town Planning for Small Communities, by Charles 
S. Bird, Jr.; and Municipal Functions, by Prof. H. G. James of the Uni- 
‘versity of Texas. The last two volumes will appear in the National 
Municipal League Series. Messrs. Longmans, Green and Company 
have in press An Introduction to Political Philosophy, by H. P. Farrell; 
and the University Tutorial Press will shortly publish a new edition of 
The Government of the United Kingdom, by A. E. Hogan, revised by 
Rev. A. W. Parry. 


The Princeton University Press will issue four small books on contem- 
porary civic problems and administrative methods: The Adminis- 
tration of an American City, by Mayor Mitchel; Health Protection, by 
Dr. Haven Emerson; Municipal Utilities, by Milo R. Maltbie; and 
Crime Prevention, by New York’s police commissioner, Arthur Woods. 
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EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 


University of Wisconsin 


By vote of the executive council, the next annual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association will be held at Philadelphia in 
December. E. M. Sait of Columbia University is chairman of the 
program committee. The other members are Professors Jesse S. 
Reeves, C. H. McIlwaine and Ralph H. Hess. 


Dean Henry A. Yeomans of Harvard College has been appointed 
professor of government at Harvard University from September 1, 
1917. 


Prof. W. W. Willoughby of Johns Hopkins University, now acting 
as adviser to the Chinese government, will return to his academic 
duties next autumn. 


Prof. Raymond G. Gettell of Amherst College will give courses in 
American government and municipal government at the University 
of Michigan in the summer session of 1917. 


Prof. Alvin 8. Johnson has taken leave of absence from Stanford 
University until January, 1918, and has resumed his duties on the edi- 
torial staff of The New Republic. During his absence some of his work 
at Stanford will be conducted by Prof. Edward Elliott of the Univer- 
sity of California. 


Dr. E. G. Lorenzen, of the University of Minnesota, and Dr. E. M. 
Borchard, formerly law librarian of congress, have been added to the 
faculty of the Yale Law School. 


The first series of lectures at Amherst College on the Henry Ward 
Beecher Foundation was given this year by President A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard University. The subject was ‘‘A League to Enforce 
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Peace.’”’ The second series was given by Dr. James Brown Scott on 
“The Establishment of a World Court.” 


During the early months of the year, Mr. C. G. Hoag made addresses 
at a number of colleges and universities in the middle west in the 
interest of the American Proportional Representation League. 


Mr. R. C. Journey, instructor in political science at the University 
of Missouri, has been appointed director of the state legislative reference 
library. His connection with the university will not be severed. 


Mr. Edmond Brown, Jr., formerly fellow in constitutional history in 
Columbia University, and connected with the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research, has been appointed instructor in political science in 
the University of Missouri. 


The school of commerce of the’ University of Missouri has been 
transformed and enlarged into a school of business and public admin- 
istration, and Prof. Isidor Loeb has been appointed dean. Special 
curricula in business administration, in public administration, in so- 
cial service, and in the teaching of commercial subjects are now offered. 


Dr. F. A. Magruder of Princeton University has been appointed 
assistant professor in political science at Oregon Agricultural College. 


At the summer session of the University of Southern California, 
Prof. Edward Krehbiel of Stanford University will give courses in 
international polity and modern international affairs; Prof. Dupriez 
of the University of Louvain will offer a course on parliamentary 
government in Europe; and Prof. Roy Malcolm will give a course on 
American federal government. 


Mr. Rinehart J. Swenson of the University of Wisconsin has been 
appointed teaching fellow in political science at the University of 
Minnesota for the year 1917-1918. 


Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, secretary general of the American institute 
of international law, in an extended lecture trip during the winter, 
visited thirteen of the leading American universities. His subjects 
dealt with the Monroe Doctrine from a Latin American point of view; 
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the necessity of reconstructing the social sciences, especially interna- 
tional law; and fundamental rights in international law. 


Prof. Frederic A. Ogg of the University of Wisconsin has been desig- 
nated by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace to under- 
take in Europe, following the close of the war, a series of investigations 
on the status and prospects of social legislation as affected by the con- 
flict. He will give courses on colonial history in the coming summer 
session at Columbia University. 


Governor Pleasant of Louisiana has appointed as the first board of 
state affairs, established under constitutional amendment adopted in 
1916, L. E. Thomas, a banker of Shreveport, and ex-speaker of the 
house; F. M. Milling of St. Mary’s parish, a lawyer who has served as 
district judge; and R. W. Riordan, a New Orleans business man. The 
board takes the place of the old state boards of equalization and 
appraisers. 


At the annual commonwealth conference, held under the auspices of the 
University of Oregon, two important changes in policy were in evidence. 
Heretofore a variety of subjects of vital interest to the state have been 
considered by the conference, although particular attention has always 
been given to one, or a few, of them with a view to influencing immediate 
legislative action. But this year the conference confined its deliber- 
ations to a highway code for the state—a subject of lively agitation 
for years past. Representatives of the various interests concerned 
attended and took part in the discussion. At the session of the legis- 
lature immediately following, the long-awaited code was enacted. The 
change of the place of meeting of the conference from the university 
campus to the city of Portland has made attendance possible for a much 
larger number of persons than formerly and has doubtless increased 
the influence of the conference. 


At the fifth annual meeting of the United States chamber of commerce 
held in Washington, January 31 and February 1 and 2, an address was 
made by Prof. Leo 8S. Rowe on the work of the international high com- 
mission, and one by Mr. Howard E. Coffin, of the naval consulting 
board, on “National Defense.’”’ Reports submitted by chairmen of 
important committees included: Charles H. Sherrill of New York, for- 
merly United States minister to Argentina, ‘Foreign Relations;”’ 
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Howell Cheney of Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, Conn., ‘‘Voca- 
tional Education ;” Frank Trumbull, chairman board of directors of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, ‘Immigration;’ Homer L. Ferguson, 
president of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
“Organization of State Chambers of Commerce;’” A. W. Shaw, of 
Chicago, publisher of System, ‘‘The Department of Commerce.” 


As was reported in the last number of the Review (p. 110) the oldest 
of the state constitutions—that of Massachusetts—will during the 
coming summer undergo revision at the hands of a convention. In 
pursuance of an act of the legislature providing for a committee to 
compile information and data for the convention’s use, Governor 
McCall has appointed Prof. William B. Munro of Harvard University, 
Roger Sherman Hoar, ex-state senator, and Lawrence B. Evans, for 
several years professor of history and public law at Tufts College. 
Professor Munro will serve as chairman of the committee. 


In March the legislature of Illinois passed a joint resolution, warmly 
advocated by Governor Lowden, under which will be submitted 
to the voters of the state in November, 1918, the question whether a 
convention shall be called to amend the constitution of 1870 or to 
frame an entirely new instrument. Only male voters will be eligible to 
take part in the decision. If the vote is affirmative, the legislature of 
1919 will be expected to make the necessary arrangements for the con- 
vention. Under the terms of the present constitution, two delegates 
will be elected from each of the 51 senatorial districts. The adoption 
of the joint resolution marks the culmination of a campaign of some- 
what spectacular aspect covering a period of six years. In 1915 the 
proposal passed the upper house, but failed in the lower for lack of nine 
votes. 


The most noteworthy extension of the merit system in the federal 
civil service since the Democrats came into control of the national 
government was made by the executive order of March 31 requiring 
competitive examinations to fill vacancies in first, second and third 
class postmasterships. It will be recalled that fourth class post- 
masterships north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi were 
put on a competitive basis by order of President Roosevelt in No- 
vember, 1908, and that those in all remaining parts of the country 
were so dealt with by an order of President Taft in October, 1912. 
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A compilation of constitutional provisions and statutes of the vari- 
ous states on absent voting has been prepared by the legislative ref- 
erence division of the Library of Congress. The pamphlet may be se- 
cured by application to a member of congress. 


In the last hours of the sixty-fourth congress a senate filibuster de- 
feated the administration’s bill for the arming of merchant ships as a 
precaution against submarine attack. The indignation of the public 
was shared by a majority of the members, and when the new senate 
was convened in special session, March 5, it forthwith took up the 
question of a revision of the chamber’s historic rule of unlimited debate. 
On March 8 it adopted, after but six hours of debate, and by a vote of 
76 to 3, a cloture amendment introduced by Senator Martin of Vir- 
ginia. The new rule is so important as to be worth quoting in full. 
It runs: 

“If at any time a motion signed by sixteen senators, to bring to a 
close the debate upon any pending measure is presented to the senate, 
the presiding officer shall at once state the motion to the senate, and 
one hour after the senate meets on the following calendar day but one, 
he shall lay the motion before the senate and direct that the secretary 
call the roll, and, upon the ascertainment that a quorum is present, the 
presiding officer shall, without debate, submit to the senate by an aye- 
and-nay vote the question: 

“« “Ts it the sense of the senate that the debate shall be brought to a 
close?’ 

“And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting, then said measure shall be the unfinished 
business to the exclusion of all other business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter no senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than 
one hour on the pending measure, the amendments thereto, and motions 
affecting the same, and it shall be the duty of the presiding officer to 
keep the time of each senator who speaks. Except by unanimous con- 
sent, no amendment shall be in order after the vote to bring the debate 
to a close, unless the same has been presented and read prior to that 
time. No dilatory motion, or dilatory amendment, or amendment 
not germane, shall be in order. Points of order, including questions of 
relevancy, and appeals from the decision of the presiding officer, shall 
be decided without debate.” 
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An interesting innovation at the University of California is the estab- 
lishment by vote of the academic senate of a university committee on 
international relations. This action has been taken in pursuance of a 
resolution adopted in 1915 to the effect that the university should “give 
increased emphasis to the work of instruction and research in prob- 
lems of international and inter-racial relations; and that a committee of 
the senate be appointed to formulate a plan for the organization and 
expansion of instruction and research having the definite purpose of 
assisting in the promotion of amicable world relations.’”’ The com- 
mittee consists of Profs. J. C. Merriam, Edward Elliott and T. H. Reed. 
Its principal activity thus far has been to form a small group of members 
of the faculty to study systematically the problems involved in the re- 
lations between the United States and Japan. This group operates 
on the plan of a seminar. It has decided to make its first task the 
securing of first-hand information concerning the present state of opin- 
ion in Japan regarding the relation of Japanese interests to those of 
the United States. It expects, further, to study the legislation of all 
countries bordering the Pacific, so far as it relates to matters of inter- 
national significance; economic pressure in Japan as bearing upon 
Japanese expansion; and the development of Japanese nationalistic 
ideas. 


The Mexican-American League has been superseded by a Mexican 
codperation society, organized early in the year in New York City. 
The new association, whose temporary chairman is Mr. Paul U. Kellogg, 
is intended to be of nation-wide proportions, and a national committee 
composed of some seventy-five persons has been named to assist in 
starting and carrying on its work. The object of the organization is 
stated to be to bring about in the United States ‘‘a better understand- 
ing of Mexican aspirations, a greater sympathy with the Mexican point 
of view, a clearer perception of the difficulties under which Mexico now 
labors.”” It is proposed that the society shall serve as a clearing-house 
of information on all Mexican matters. A further plan calls for the 
establishment at a suitable center in Mexico of an undenominational, 
non-government school where, in addition to the usual elementary 
subjects, children may receive instruction in manual training, agricul- 
ture, and domestic science. The school is to be Mexican in spirit, and 
the teachers are to be Mexican. But it will be under the general super- 
vision of the society, and the hope is expressed that it will not only be 
of direct benefit to such persons as may be able to attend it, but will 
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serve as leaven in the Mexican lump and as “‘a symbol of international 
good will.” 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science was held at Philadelphia April 20-21. The 
general subject under consideration was “America’s Relation to the 
World Conflict and the Coming Peace.” Special topics dealt with in 
papers and addresses included: America’s obligations as the defender 
of international rights, the elements of a just and durable peace, the 
Balkan situation, the status of Turkey, the rights of small nations, 
and America’s participation in a league for the maintenance of a just 
and durable peace. 


The Institute for Government Research, financed by a group of 
public spirited citizens, is now permanently established in Washing- 
ton, at 818 Connecticut Avenue. There is a board of nineteen trus- 
tees of national reputation, with President Frank J. Goodnow as chair- 
man; and a staff of experts has been organized under the direction of 
Prof. W. F. Willoughby. The primary function of the institute is to 
bring together information which will be of service to government 
officials. To that end, it is at present directing its energies toward 
the establishment of cordial working relations with the officials of the 
United States government. 

The institute has prepared a report on ‘‘Organized Efforts for the Im- 
provement of Methods of Administration in the United States,” and 
has begun the publication of a series of volumes under the title Studies 
in Administration. The first book in the series, i. e., The System of 
Financial Administration of Great Britain, was prepared by the direc- 
tor, in coéperation with Prof. W. W. Willoughby and Samuel M. Lind- 
say. Other volumes in prospect include: Provision for the Retirement 
of Public Employment; The Budget, by René Stourm (translation); and 
The Budget, by Max von Heckel (translation). At present the insti- 
tute is making a study of three branches of administrative work in the 
United States: financial procedure, public works, and statistics. It 
plans also to publish a series of special reports under the title of “Serv- 
ice Monographs,” each number describing the history, organiza- 
tion, and activities of a distinct administrative service of the United 
States. Issues in this series may be expected in the near future. The 
monographs which are descriptive in character will be placed on sale 
at reasonable prices. Those taken up with recommendations of reforms 
will be confidential and for use by the government officials only. 
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Much interest attaches to the action of the legislature of Indiana 
in withholding, at the close of its recent session, an appropriation for 
the continuance of the work of the bureau of legislative information. 
This bureau has been in existence, under the direction of Mr. John A. 
Lapp, six years; and it has rendered notable service to the legislature 
and the state. Chiefly because it has broken the grip which combi- 
nations of lobbyists and legislators formerly held upon the mass of 
members, it has been the object of repeated attack. At no time, how- 
ever, has it seemed likely that a movement to abolish the bureau could 
be made to succeed. Even the action lately taken was the result of 
sharp practice of a small circle,-rather than the outcome of deliberate 
intention on the part of the legislative membership generally. A bill 
early in the session to curtail the bureau by placing it in the state 
‘ibrary with a nominal appropriation was easily killed. The general 
appropriation bill was held up until the last two days of the session, and 
at that stage a hostile bipartisan combination succeeded in eliminating 
from it the bureau’s allowance. At the last there was no alternative 
to acceptance of the amended bill, save the impracticable one of a 
special session. 

The underlying causes of the bureau’s discomfiture are such as are 
likely to appear, in varying guises, wherever similar institutions are 
trying to do similar work. One was the long cherished animosity of the 
corporation lobbyists, who find it inconvenient for the legislature to be 
in possession of too much information. A second was a charge of par- 
tisanship. The bureau was created by the Republicans and was en- 
larged by the Democrats. Its attachés have refrained scrupulously 
from partisan activities, and its services have been at the disposal 
equally of Republican and Democratic administrations. The fact, 
none the less, than it prepared the bills comprised in the forward-look- 
ing program of the present Republican governor, Mr. Goodrich, led 
the Democrats in caucus to decide to terminate its existence. Several 
of these bills were hotly opposed, and, on account of the even division 
of power in the upper house, were defeated. 

A third factor was the charge that the bureau was seeking to inject 
its own views into the legislation enacted. Persons familiar with the 
work of legislative reference bureaus know that such agencies cannot 
furnish a shred of information or draft a. bill without bringing upon 
themselves the accusation that they are seeking to influence the course 
of action. In this instance, too, there was resentment of the bureau’s 
“interference” in furnishing a plan of organization of the lower house 
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whereby fifteen thousand dollars were saved. The plan naturally cut 
off patronage; and when it was offered to the upper house, that body 
would have none of it. Finally, it was the desire of the “interests” 
that the bureau should not be in existence at the time when (Janu- 
ary, 1918) the constitutional convention, lately ordered, will assemble. 
Notwithstanding the action taken, the bureau expects to continue 
and to keep up its work. So far as the legislature could bring it about, 
funds will be cut off October 1. But steps have been taken to ensure 
adequate support from private sources, pending expected reconsider- 
ation by the legislature two years hence. Meanwhile, public funds are 
at the bureau’s disposal for use in compiling data and information for 
the constitutional convention, and also for the publication of a Year 
Book, which will be a compendium of state reports and statistics. 


Newer Federal Commissions. ‘The Congressional Directory shows 
a number of new official bodies designated ‘‘commissions” or ‘‘boards.”’ 
The older bodies of this type, the civil service commission and the 
interstate commerce commission, have existed for about a generation; 
their functions and mode of procedure are well known. The newer 
bodies, however, are less familiar. The following list includes the ad- 
ministrative commissions created since March 4, 1913. Dates fol- 
lowing names indicate expiration of appointments. 

Federal Reserve Board, created by the federal reserve act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1913, to administer the system of reserve banks provided by that 
measure. It consists of seven members; the secretary of the treasury (ex 
officio) ,the comptroller of the currency (ex officio), and five other persons 
appointed by the President and senate, for terms of ten years (after 
the original appointments for two, four, six, eight and ten years), sal- 
ary, $10,000. The present appointed members are: Governor, William 
P. G. Harding (1922); Vice- governor, Paul M. Warburg (1918); Fred- 
eric A. Delano (1920); Adolph C. Miller (1924); Charles 8S. Hamlin 
(1926). 

Federal Trade Commission, created by act of September 26, 1914, and 
given further powers by the act of October 15, 1914 (Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act). It took over all functions of the former bureau of cor- 
porations of the department of commerce, and was given new duties 
by the Clayton act. It consists of five members, appointed by the 
President and senate, for terms of seven years, salary $10,000. The 
present members are: William J. Harris (1919), chairman; Joseph E. 
Davies (1921), Will H. Parry (1918), John Franklin Fort (1917), and 
William B. Colver (1920). 
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Federal Farm Loan Board, created by an act of July 17, 1916, en- 
titled ‘‘an act to provide capital for agricultural development, to create 
standard forms of investment based upon farm mortgages, to equalize 
rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United States 
bonds, to create government depositaries and financial agents for the 
United States, and for other purposes.’ It consists of five members: 
the secretary of the treasury ex officio and four members appointed by 
the President and senate, for terms of eight years (after the first ap- 
pointees have had terms of two, four, six and eight years). The pres- 
ent members are: chairman (ex officio), William G. McAdoo, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; George W. Norris (1920), Herbert Quick (1924), 
W.S. A. Smith (1922), and Charles E. Lobdell (1918). 

United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, created by an act 
of September 7, 1916, entitled ‘‘an act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and for other purposes.” It consists of three 
members appointed by the President and senate, for terms of six years 
(after the original appointees have had terms of two, four and six years). 
Salary, $4,000. The present members are: Liley McMillan Little 
(six years), Mrs. Frances C. Axtell (four years), and John J. Keegan, 
(two years). 

United States Shipping Board, created by an act of September 7, 
1916, entitled “an act to establish a United States shipping board 
for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval aux- 
iliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements 
of the commerce of the United States with its territories and posses- 
sions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged 
in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United States; and for 
other purposes.’”’ The board consists of five members, with terms of 
six years (after the original appointees have had terms of two, three, 
four, five and six years); salary $7,500. The present members are: 
William Denman, John A. Donald, John B. White, Theodore Brent, 
and Raymond B. Stevens. 

United States Tariff Commission, created under title VII of the 
revenue act of September 8, 1916. Consists of six members, with terms 
of twelve years (after the original appointments for two, four, six, 
eight, ten and twelve years). Not more than three of the members 
may belong to the same political party. The duties of the commission 
are of an advisory and investigative character. The salary is $7,500. 
The following nominations were reported in the Congressional Record 
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of March 15, 1917: Frank W. Taussig, of Massachusetts, for a term 
of 12 years; Daniel C. Roper, of South Carolina, for a term of 10 years; 
David J. Lewis, of Maryland, for a term of 8 years; William Kent, of 
California, for a term of 6 years; William S. Culbertson, of Kansas, for 
a term of 4 years; and Edward P. Costigan, of Colorado, for a term of 
2 years. 
H. J. Harris. 
Library of Congress. 


Porto Rican Civil Government Act. Among the important measures 
adopted during the last hours of the sixty-fourth congress was the act 
conferring citizenship upon the people of Porto Rico. Since the adoption 
of the Foraker act, the Porto Ricans have occupied an anomalous po- 
sition. Although they owed allegiance to the United States, they were 
not American citizens; nor were they aliens, according to the supreme 
court (Gonzales vs. Williams, 192 U.S. 1). 

The Foraker act was intended to be a temporary measure, and its 
provisions were at first acceptable to the inhabitants of the island. 
The hope of ultimate independence led the Porto Ricans to feel no un- 
easiness over the fact that they were a people without a country. But 
the growing importance of American interests in the Caribbean and the 
established certainty that the United States will not withdraw from the 
island have brought about a change in attitude. The Porto Ricans 
have come to desire United States citizenship, as all of their political 
parties have declared. 

The new measure extends United States citizenship collectively to all 
persons in Porto Rico. But any person may escape being covered into 
citizenship by filing within one year a declaration of intention to remain a 
citizen of some other country. The right to vote is extended to 
all citizens of the United States duly registered according to the laws of 
Porto Rico. It was at first proposed to permit the imposition of educa- 
tional tests or property qualifications upon the right of suffrage; but 
these were eliminated, and it is declared ‘‘that no property qualification 
shall ever be imposed or required of any voter” by the Porto Rican 
legislature. The effect of these provisions will be to confer the citizen- 
ship of the United States upon more than one million people and to 
establish universal manhood suffrage. 

Important governmental changes are likewise introduced. A new 
legislature is provided, in which both houses are elective. The senate 
is to consist of nineteen members, fourteen being chosen from seven 
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districts and the remaining five at large. In the lower house there are 
to be thirty-nine members, thirty-five of whom are to be chosen from 
seven districts and the remaining four at large. A power of veto over 
the acts of the legislature is vested in the governor; but this may be 
overcome by a majority of two-thirds, upon reconsideration in the 
legislature. However, in some cases where the veto shall have been 
imposed and overridden, the matter may be referred to the President, 
who has an absolute veto. 
CARPENTER. 
Unwersity of Wisconsin. 


The Mexican Constitution of 1917. From conviction that the 
democratic spirit of the constitution of 1857 was not obeyed and enforced, 
and that there were other irregularities in Mexican political and socihl 
life, sprang, toward the close of 1910, a revolutionary movement. ‘The 
revolt had as its motto “‘sufragio efectivo y no reeleccién.”” But it aimed 
also at economic reforms, so as to win over the masses who cared noth- 
ing for voting. It ended in the exile of Diaz and the election of Madero. 

Then began the sanguinary drama we have been witnessing. Madero 
resigned and was succeeded by Lascurdin, who in turn handed over the 
reins of government to Huerta. Carranza promptly took up arms 
against him, and issued the plan of Gaudalupe, of March 26, 1913, in 
which he embodied his political promises. His party was called ‘‘con- 
stitucionalista,’’ because, as he asserted to the United States govern- 
ment, ‘its sole mission was that of restoring the rule of the Constitu- 
tion of 1857.” 

The plan of Gaudalupe was a political platform without legal sanc- 
tion. It was amended December 12, 1914. To mark the evolution 
of the leading democratic principles it originally embraced, it will be 
sufficient to quote from the amendatory decree: 

“T, Venustiano Carranza, have seen fit to decree the following: [Ar- 


ticle 1]. . . . Venustiano Carranza shall continue at his post as 
First Chief of the Constitutionalist Revolution . . . [Article 2]. 
The first Chief of the Revolution . . . shall enact and enforce 


during the struggle all the laws, provisions and measures tending to 
meet the economic, social and political needs of the country, carrying 
into effect the reforms which public opinion demands. . .. ” 
Article 4 reads: ‘Upon the success of the Revolution . . . the 
First Chief . . . shall issue the call for election of congressmen 
In September 19, 1916, a call for an election of members to a consti- 
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tutional convention was issued in direct contravention of this article 
This body met in Querétaro December 1, 1916. The first chief pre- 
sented a draft, and in a lengthy speech explained the character and 
spirit of the reforms. The constitution was signed on January 31, 1917. 
It. was promulgated without the sanction of the state legislatures as 
provided for by the constitution of 1857 (Arts. 127, 128); and it is 
intended that it shall become effective May 1, 1917. The legality of 
the action taken is highly dubious. Indeed, taking the charter of 1857 
as a basis of judgment, the new instrument is itself unconstitutional. 

Viewed as a whole the document of Querétaro is a piece of “‘advanced 
legislation’ —so advanced, indeed, that it may be considered as dis- 
tinctively class legislation. It provides that no law shall be given 
retroactive effect (Art. 14); yet, its agrarian clauses have to be retro- 
active in order to produce the desired results. In proof, attention is 
called to the provisions of Art. 27 that, “all legal actions which may have 
deprived properties held in common by co-owners, hamlets situated 
on private property, settlements, congregations, tribes and other set- 
tlement organizations still existing since the law of June 25, 1856, of 
the whole or a part of their lands, woods and waters, are declared null 
and void. .’ The same article further provides: “All 
contracts and concessions made by former governments from and 
after the year 1876 which shall have resulted in the monopoly of lands, 
waters and natural resources of the nation . . . . are declared 
subject to revision, and the executive is authorized to declare those 
null and void which seriously prejudice the public interest.”’ 

Again, the constitution of 1857 provided (Art. 29) that “in cases 
of invasion, grave disturbance of the public peace, or any other emerg- 
ency . . . .. the president of the republic of Mexico, and no 
one else . . . . shall have power to suspend the guaranties pro- 
vided by this constitution, except those which protect the life of man 

. . .’ It is most significant, however, that the document of 
Querétaro, while reproducing almost verbatim the language of 1857, 
omits the clause ‘“‘except those which protect the life of man.” 

Economically, the document of Querétaro is dangerous because the 
precarious tenure system it provides will surely throttle foreign initia- 
tive and alienate foreign capital; socially, it is impracticable, for the 
economic conditions of the country do not justify the enactment nor 
permit the enforcement of legislation of the type proposed; politically, 
it lacks the sanction of the majority of the people because it disregards 
the very promises of the party, and because it denies to the inhabitants 
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of the republic those rights generally recognized and respected in all 
civilized communities, including the right of conscience and even the 
right to life. 


SALVADOR MARTINEZ DE ALVA. 
Washington, D. C. 


Parties and the Cabinet System in Japan. The Japanese political 
crisis of recent months is no new development. It rather forms a 
link in the long chain of political struggle that has time and again 
been waged since the opening of the imperial diet in 1890. It is, in 
fact, the conflict between two schools of political thought, each con- 
tending for mastery in practical politics. 

One of these schools is well represented by Marquis Okuma. When 
the marquis resigned the premiership last autumn on account of 
old age, he recommended to the emperor as his successor Viscount 
Kato, foreign minister in his cabinet and leader of the Kenseikai, 
which commanded at that time a workable majority in the lower 
house. In doing so, Marquis Okuma was acting upon the principle 
of which he has so long been an ardent advocate, that the government 
should be operated under a party system, as is the English. The 
contention of this school is, in brief, that as the emperor has granted 
to the people the constitution with the avowed object of ruling the 
country in conformity with their wishes, the ministry appointed to 
carry out the imperial will should logically be chosen from among those 
statesmen who enjoy the confidence not only of the emperor but also 
of the people. In other words, this school advocates that the cabinet 
should be formed in major part, if not entirely, by the leaders of the 
party which has the majority in the imperial diet. This majority 
party in the diet, however, amounts in practice to the majority party 
in the lower house, for the upper house has not yet incorporated into 
its organization any well-defined political parties. Moreover, the 
house of representatives is elected directly by the people, whereas 
the major part of the house of peers is composed of the appointees of 
the throne. 

The recommendation of Marquis Okuma as to his successor was not 
accepted by the emperor, who followed the advice of another group of 
“Elder Statesmen” by appointing Count Terauchi to the premiership. 
Thereupon the Terauchi cabinet was organized, with the program 
of a non-party cabinet and administration conducted by the best in- 
tellects of the united nation. The statesmen now in power are 
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strongly opposed to the party system of government. And the faot 
that they hold today the reins of government is sufficient to prove 
that, while the school of liberal thought may be yearly gaining strength 
its rival still constitutes a very powerful factor in the political arena 
of Japan. To this school belong some of the ablest and most widely 
experienced statesmen who have in the past played conspicuous parts 
in the upbuilding of modern Japan, and, consequently, enjoy the 
confidence of the emperor and command the respect of the nation. 
Their views with regard to this constitutional point are explained by 
the present premier in these words: 

“Party government has no place in the constitution of Japan. 

I presume our opponents in the lower house of parliament 
introduced their want of confidence resolution in January with an 
idealistic ambition to form a party government for Japan. But in 
Japan we must guide our political acts according to the clauses of 
the imperial constitution. . . . . According to it, the appoint- 
ment of ministers rests entirely with the sovereign power of his maj- 
esty, the emperor, and no other power has any right to interfere with 
this function. Any resolution passed by the lower house simply ex- 
presses the opinion of the house. The two houses (house of represent- 
atives and house of peers) are equal in authority and independent one 
of the other. Nothing is so absurd as to argue that a ministry that 
has not the support of the largest political party in the lower house has 
no footing at all in the parliament itself. In England a party cabinet 
is headed by the leader of the party commanding the majority in the 
house of commons; but not so under the imperial constitution of Japan. 
To insist on such a principle is to encroach on the sovereign power of 
the emperor. It means, also, destruction of the present organization 
of our two-chambered parliament.”’ 

The whole issue hinges upon the construction put on the spirit and 
letter of the constitution. The framers of the Japanese constitution, 
whose guiding spirit was Prince Ito, showed most clearly their wisdon, 
sagacity, and foresight in the provision they made for the formation 
of the cabinet. The text of the constitution relating to the subject, 
if read literally, would mean, as Count Terauchi says, that the minis- 
ters take their mandate from the throne, not from parliament, and 
that their tenure of office depends solely on the will of the emperor. 
But there is ambiguity in the clause, for it neither admits nor denies 
the principle of parliamentary mandates. The course Prince Ito and 
Prince Katsura pursued after the parliamentary system was put into 
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working order would go to prove that the framers of the constitution 
labored under no illusion as to the inevitable outcome of their work. 
Both of these great statesmen, on retiring from their premierships, 
proceeded to organize political parties under their leadership. It can, 
therefore, be reasonably presumed that, while those statesmen were 
fully aware that party cabinets would be an essential outcome of 
representative institutions—that to some kind of party cabinets Japan 
must some day come—they were at the same time determined that 
such a momentous step should be taken very cautiously and gradually. 
At the time the constitution was framed there existed no political 
parties competent to form cabinets, and the leaders of such parties as 
existed were mostly untrained and inexperienced men simply clamour- 
ing for power. So the Meiji statesmen found in the throne the sheet- 
anchor to hold secure the ship of state in troubled waters, and consid- 
ered the imperial mandate clause a conservative safeguard, pending 
the organization and education of parties worthy to be entrusted with 
governmental responsibilites. A few years of parliamentary ‘exper- 
ience, however, revealed that a cabinet unsupported by strong polit- 
ical parties is virtually impotent for law-making, and even for admin- 
istrative purposes. For the opposition in the lower house, if com- 
manding a majority, could by sheer obstruction prevent the voting of 
the budget and other legislative measures. 

The history of various ministries formed since 1890, ranging from a 
cabinet that stood completely aloof from political parties to a cabinet 
entirely controlled by the leaders of the majority party in the lower 
house, is the history of a series of experiments to find the way to ad- 
just the principle of the imperial mandate and that of parliamentary 
mandate, so as to ensure the smooth working of the constitution and 
safeguard the welfare of the nation. The days of experiment are not 
yet over. 


T. Iyenaaa. 
New York City. 


Antecedents of the Russian Revolution. The resignation, in the sum- 
mer of 1916, of the Russian minister of foreign affairs, Sergei Sazonov, 
was keenly regretted as well within Russia as among her allies. It 
had been generally interpreted, as a mere result of differences between 
the talented and influential minister on one side, and the governing 
group on the other, with respect to the immediate attitude to be taken 
towards the future independence of Poland. However, the subse- 
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quent development of an acute crisis in the internal political situation 
of Russia clearly shows that Sazonov’s dismissal was only the first 
step of a well calculated campaign; led by a surprisingly small group 
surrounding the throne; a campaign which bears all the earmarks of 
plain treason. 

The firm will of the whole nation, clearly expressed by the Duma, 
the press, the organizations of the local governments (the “‘ zemstvos’’) 
and the municipalities (‘‘goroda’’), and even by the oldest representa- 
tives of the bureaucracy among the appointed members of the upper 
chamber of the Russian diet and the ultra-reactionary council of the 
united nobility, was to fight to the bitter end. This determination 
was, however, openly defied by the governing camarilla surrounding 
the throne, whose evident purpose was to prevent, by all means avail- 
able, a crushing defeat of Germany. Boris Stiirmer, German in both 
name and sympathy, succeeded Sazonov as minister of foreign affairs 
and at once began secret negotiations with Russia’s enemies. At 
the same time Protopopov, who is his capacity of assistant chairman 
of the Duma was sent to England and France as a member of the 
Russian parliamentary delegation, betrayed the confidence of his 
constitutents and deserted the national cause. On his way back to 
Russia he held a secret interview with the German ambassador in 
Stockholm; and as a reward he was appointed minister of the interior 
pro tem. 

Soon afterwards the pro-German intrigues of the court circle were 
openly denounced in the Duma by Dr. Muliukov, leader of the Consti- 
tutional Democrats (popularly known as the ‘“Cadets’’), by the em- 
inent Octobrist Shidlovski, and by Purishkevich, a former leader of 
the ultra-reactionary wing of the Duma; and although the censorship 
was brought sharply to bear, the news of what was going on spread 
with great rapidity and aroused a storm of indignation. Stiirmer was 
dismissed (November 24) and Trepov was appointed prime minister, 
with at first Neratov and later Pokrovski (former assistant minister 
of finances), as minister of foreign affairs. But the change did not 
alter the policy of the governing camarilla; and evidence of the real 
intention of the court was seen in the fact that Protopopov, who 
was universally accused of treason, was allowed to retain his position 
as a member of the cabinet. The demand of both houses of the diet 
for a cabinet responsible to the representatives of the people was 
scoffed at. The solemn promises of the prime minister, and his attempts 
to form a patriotic cabinet which should be united in its policies, re- 
sulted in a struggle between him and Protopopov; and the contest 
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ended in the resignation of Trepov and the complete victory of Proto- 
popov and the clique supporting him. Stiirmer returned to the cabinet 
in the capacity of a minister without portfolio. A nominal head for 
the cabinet was found in the person of the entirely colorless Prince 
Golitzin. 

Meanwhile, the popular apprehension began to find expression in 
numerous nation-wide congresses of different organizations, strongly 
recalling the pre-revolutionary period of 1905. The government 
employed all means, illegal as well as legal, to prevent these meetings; 
and at last, when the crisis became acute, the meetings of the zemstvos 
and municipal unions were suppressed by force. These two great 
national organizations had saved the Russian armies in 1915 from the 
utter destruction which would have come as an unavoidable result of 
the complete inadequacy of the governmental methods of supplying 
the troops with ammunition and food. 

However, the associations had time unanimously to adopt resolu- 
tions calling on the Duma to refuse to dissolve and to declare its sit- 
ting permanent, thus assuming unlimited power and repeating the 
example of the French National Assembly in 1789. The government 
answered these resolutions by confirming Protopopov as full-fledged 
minister of the interior; by dismissing the exceedingly popular minister 
of public instruction, Count Ignatiev; and by a series of similarly 
provoking measures. And thereafter the governing camarilla labored 
to bring about, as a last resort, an open revolutionary outbreak, in 
order to justify before the allied nations and the world a separate 
peace with Germany. The murder of the evil spirit of the Russian 
court, the vicious drunkard, Grigori Rasputin, failed to change the 
situation. As was asserted by Rasputin’s former friend, the monk 
Tliodor, ‘‘Rasputin is dead, but ‘Rasputinstvo’ (the spirit and the 
methods of Rasputin) are still alive.” 

In their effort to avert the revolutionary outbreak which the court 
camarilla was trying to provoke as a last chance to turn the cards in 
favor of Germany and to save the face of the autocratic régime, the 
leaders of the progressive parties seemed for weeks to be struggling 
against overwhelming odds. And that part of the world which knew 
most about the situation was hardly prepared to hear of the turn of 
events whereby in early March the nationalistic, anti-dynastic, and 
anti-German elements got the upper hand, drove the camarilla from 
power, and forced the Tsar to speedy abdication. 

NicHoLas GOLDENWEISER. 

New York City. 
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NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Bryn Mawr College 


The Freedom of the Seas. Considerable discussion as to the 
meaning of “the freedom of the seas’”’ has followed the reference by 
President Wilson to that subject in two official communications. On 
January 22, in his address before the senate in which he laid down the 
conditions under which he considered it possible that the United States 
might codperate with other nations in establishing an international 
authority to guarantee peace, the President stated that “the freedom 
of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality and coéperation”’; and 
again in his inaugural address of March 5 he enumerates among the 
principles in which we have been bred and which are “the principles 
of a liberated mankind” and which we shall stand for whether in war 
or in peace, “that the seas should be equally free and safe for the use 
of all peoples, under rules set up by common agreement and consent, 
and that so far as practicable they should be accessible to all upon 
equal terms.”’ The fundamental distinction to be made in this con- 
nection is between the freedom of the seas in time of peace and again 
in time of war. International law recognizes two distinct sets of 
rules. In time of peace the seas are already free. With the inter- 
nationalization of the great rivers flowing through two or more states 
those highways of traffic are now open to the world. The Danish 
Sound dues were abolished in 1857; the Suez Canal was international- 
ized in 1888; and in similar fashion the Panama Canal was by the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1901 declared to be “‘free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations.”” The Dardanelles, 
though closed to warships, are open to the peaceful commerce of all 
nations. 

But in time of war the situation is different. Here international 
law recognizes several ways in which the freedom of the seas may be 
denied to both belligerents and neutrals. In the first place there is 
the rule that the merchant vessels of a belligerent are subject to cap- 
ture on the high seas by the other belligerent, private property of the 
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enemy on the sea not sharing the exemption from capture accorded it 
(by law!) on land. Many efforts have been made to amend this rule, 
notably by the United States in 1856, at the deliberations preceding 
the Declaration of Paris, and again at the Hague Conferences of 1899 
and 1907, but without success. In the second place the freedom of 
the seas is denied to neutral nations in time of war by virtue of the 
penalties inflicted upon the carriage of contraband and in consequence 
of the establishment of a blockade by one belligerent of the ports of 
another. No serious attempt has ever been made to change the law 
in this respect. 

To what then does the President refer? It would seem that he 
must have in mind the first of the two restrictions operating in time 
of war, namely, the liability of the merchant ships of one belligerent 
to capture by the other. The objection to this interpretation is that 
the President is evidently contemplating a future era of peace, one of 
the conditions of which is the freedom of the seas. How then is it in 
point to propose a change in the law of war? The answer is that the 
liability of merchant ships to capture in time of war actually operates 
as a weapon in the hands of the nation whose fleet is the larger and 
which has therefore in the event of war the power to inflict the greater 
harm upon its enemy entirely apart from the fortunes of battle. Can 
it also be that the President is calling upon the nations to renounce 
the right to capture contraband and to maintain a blockade in time 
of war? Without these two measures of making naval power effective 
a nation might be almost as ready not to go to war at all. However 
desirable it be to limit war to the actual combatants, it is as little 
feasible to expect a nation to renounce the right to blockade by sea as 
to deny itself the power to besiege a fort or town by land. And yet 
certain words of the President’s address of January 22 seem to warrant 
this interpretation. ‘‘No doubt,” he says, ‘““a somewhat radical re- 
consideration of some of the rules of international practice hitherto 
sought to be established may be necessary in order to make the seas 
indeed free and common in practically all circumstances for the use of 
mankind, but the motive for such changes is convincing and compel- 
ling. There can be no trust or intimacy between the peoples of the 
world without them. The free, constant, unthreatened intercourse of 
nations is an essential part of the process of peace and of development.” 
Moreover the statement that the freedom of the seas is ‘‘a problem 
closely connected with the limitation of naval armaments and the 
codperation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas at once free 
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and safe’? would seem to indicate that the President’s meaning is to 
remove from the present law of war all of those elements which may 
operate as a menace in time of peace. This is, indeed, equivalent to 
disarmament itself. 


The Status of Armed Neutrality. On February 26, President 
Wilson went before congress to ask for specific authority from that 
body “to supply our merchant ships with defensive arms should that 
become necessary, and with the means of using them, and to employ 
any other instrumentalities or methods that may be necessary and 
adequate to protect our ships and our people in their legitimate and 
peaceful pursuits on the high seas.’”’ This policy is described by the 
President as one of “‘armed neutrality,’ for which he says there is 
“abundant American precedent.” Armed neutrality is, it is true, a 
status which is well understood in international practice of the past, 
but it may well be questioned whether it can be anything more than a 
delayed declaration of war at the present day. The term is used to 
express both the attitude of armed preparation on the part of a neutral 
nation in anticipation of a possible attack upon its territory, as in the 
case of Holland and Switzerland at the present time, and more particu- 
larly the attitude of a neutral nation in attempting to defend by force 
the right of its merchant ships to continue their peaceful commerce 
which belligerents are seeking to interrupt by unlawful measures of 
restraint. The Armed Neutrality of 1780, which was inaugurated by 
Russia in order to protect neutral shipping against the rules of cap- 
ture practised by Great Britain, stopped short of war, but failed to 
secure the rights for which it was undertaken. In 1800 a second 
Armed Neutrality was established by Russia with the codperation 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia; and again it failed to bring about 
more than a compromise and war ultimately resulted. In 1798 on 
June 25, congress authorized President Adams to employ the forces 
of the United States to seize or destroy on the high seas French ves- 
sels which were making depredations upon American shipping under 
rules of capture which we held to be illegal, and the result was a quali- 
fied state of war. 

Similar in character to armed neutrality as a means of enforcing 
rights without resorting to a declaration of war is the practice of laying 
an embargo upon ships of the nation whose policies are being resisted 
and of prohibiting all commercial intercourse with it,—practices which 
have been frequently resorted to by the United States. Such meas- 
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ures were possible a hundred years ago when communication between 
governments was slow and reports from ships of events occurring on 
the high seas might not reach the government until several months 
after they had taken place; but at the present time, when a conflict 
between an armed ship and a submarine is communicated almost 
immediately to both nations, it is scarcely possible that the single 
act, much less a series of such acts, could fail to create an irresistible 
demand for war. Public opinion has a power of spontaneous action 
today which was unknown a hundred years ago. Armed neutrality, 
always a paradox and practicable only in an age when diplomatic 
negotiations involved months of waiting, has become a complete 
anomaly in international law. The President’s decision to arm our 
merchant ships was really equivalent to an ultimatum with a condi- 
tional declaration of war. 


Armed Merchantmen. It is not easy for the press and the public 
generally to distinguish between the various phases of the law regulat- 
ing the status of armed merchantmen. Perhaps the most important 
distinction to observe is that between armed merchant vessels of the 
belligerents when in neutral ports and the same vessels when on the 
high seas. The distinction is based upon the difference between the 


principles of law involved in the two cases. The entrance of an armed 
merchant vessel into a neutral port raises at once the question under 
the law of neutrality as to what asylum should be granted to her by 
the neutral country. Is the armed vessel to be treated as a warship and 
to be in consequence limited in the duration of its stay in port and in 
the amount of provisions and other supplies which it may take on 
board? Or is the vessel to be accorded the usual privileges of vessels 
engaged in peaceful commerce? In a confidential letter to the am- 
bassadors of the Entente Powers under date of January 18, 1916, 
Secretary Lansing stated that the United States government was “im- 
pressed with the reasonableness of the argument that a merchant 
vessel carrying an armament of any sort, in view of the character 
of the submarine warfare and the defensive weakness of undersea 
craft, should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a 
neutral as well as by a belligerent government’; but this tentative 
position was subsequently reversed, and in a memorandum under 
date of March 25, 1916, vessels are classified as merchant vessels 
which, though armed, are not under orders to commit aggressive acts 
and have not actually done so. 
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When the same vessel leaves the neutral port and enters upon the 
high seas the question is raised under the laws of war whether an 
enemy warship may attack it at sight as part of the armed forces of 
its opponent, or whether the warship must, in case no resistance is 
made, proceed to visit and search the ship and otherwise dispose of 
it and its passengers and crew as if it were unarmed. If there be 
neutral passengers and goods on board the armed merchantman and 
the vessel be unlawfully treated as a warship, a question of neutral 
rights arises in respect to the passengers, if they have been put in 
danger or possibly killed, and in respect to the goods if they have been 
destroyed without regard to their possible non-contraband character. 

The note of January 18, 1916, referred to above, questions whether 
the advent of the submarine has not so changed the conditions of naval 
warfare as to abolish the earlier rule permitting a merchant ship to 
carry defensive armament, the argument being that in view of the 
vulnerability of the submarine even guns of smaller calibre might be 
used effectively for offensive purposes. But this position was like- 
wise repudiated by the United States in the memorandum of March 
25 in which it was held that “a presumption [of warlike character] 
based solely on the presence of an armament on a merchant vessel of 
an enemy is not a sufficient reason for a belligerant to declare it to be 
a warship and proceed to attack it without regard to the rights of the 
persons on board,’’—the conclusion being that in the absence of con- 
clusive evidence that the armament is to be used for aggression the 
vessel must not be attacked without warning. 

How far this position is in accord with international custom of the 
past is open to dispute. There are cases such as the Nereide, decided 
in 1815, which seem to hold that an armed merchant ship is “an open 
and declared belligerent, claiming all the rights and subject to all the 
dangers of the belligerent character,”’ so that by inference there need 
be no more obligation of giving warning before attacking than in the 
case of warships themselves. But no cases meet squarely the issue 
raised in the present war, namely, the element of implied aggressive 
purpose deducible from the fact that a submarine, by the very act 
of showing itself in order to bring the armed merchantman to a stop, 
puts itself at a disadvantage’ and thus enables the merchantman to 
make its defensive armament effective. 


The Yarrowdale Case. Another phase of the legal status of 
armed merchantmen is to be found in the treatment accorded to the 
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crew of the vessel when captured. This question was raised in an 
acute form by the capture of the British merchant ship Yarrowdale. 
Among the crew were three American citizens who, with fifty-four 
captured on two other vessels, were held as prisoners of war upon 
the arrival of the vessel in the harbor of Swinemiinde on December 
31, 1916. The United States immediately inquired of the German 
government as to its intentions in respect to the men, and in reply 
the German government reiterated its statement that a ship which 
mounts guns whether for defense or offense loses its status as a private 
commercial craft and becomes a warship, and that sailors taking serv- 
ice on such a ship lose their neutral status and are liable to be treated 
as prisoners of war if the ship be captured. Since this attitude to- 
ward defensively armed merchant ships had already been declared 
by the United States in its memorandum of March 25, 1916, to be 
unjustifiable, a demand was made upon the German government for 
the release of the prisoners, and in spite of a reaffirmation of its at- 
titude towards such vessels it was announced by the foreign office that 
the prisoners would be released. 


Volunteer Navies. Still another phase of the question of armed 
merchantmen, which however does not bear directly upon the subject 


but is commonly regarded as so doing, is presented in the conversion of 
merchant ships into armed cruisers for the purpose of aggressive opera- 
tions against the merchant shipping of the enemy. The number of com- 
mercial vessels thus converted and the havoc they have been able to 
wreak in their raids upon the high seas would appear at first sight to 
amount to a revival of the privateering abolished by the Declaration of 
Paris of 1856. There is, however, an important distinction between the 
two forms of warfare. The prohibition of privateering was primarily 
directed against the lawless methods of warfare which resulted from 
giving commissions to private vessels to prey upon enemy commerce 
without imposing any restrictions upon their actions, whereas the 
seventh convention of the Second Hague Conference, in laying down 
definite rules for the conversion of merchant ships to warships, provid- 
ing in particular that the commander must be a duly commissioned 
officer of the state, obviates the chief evils incident to this volunteer 
navy. Raiders such as the Moewe have, therefore, precisely the same 
legal standing as the Hitel Friederich and other cruisers of the navy. 
One question left unsettled by the Hague Conference was whether 
the conversion of these merchant ships into warships might take place 
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on the high seas, Great Britain, Japan, and the United States being 
opposed to conversions on the high seas and France, Russia and Ger- 
many favoring it. In consequence of the inability of the powers to 
agree upon this point it was decided that the question of the place 
where the conversion takes place should remain outside the scope of 
the convention, that is, it should be decided by each power as it might 
see fit under the circumstances, leaving the law in the confused state 
in which it was before 1907. 


The Conviction of Frantz Bopp. The conviction on January 22, 
in the federal district court of California of the former consul general 
of Germany, Frantz Bopp, raises the question of the extent to which 
consuls are accorded special privileges and immunities in the country in 
which they are exercising their functions. By contrast with the treat- 
ment shown captains von Papen and Boy-ed the distinction between 
diplomatic and consular privileges and immunities is clearly brought 
out. On December 2, 1915, the United States requested Germany to 
recall the military and naval attachés of the German embassy because 
of activities not proper to the duties of their office. No formal charges 
were laid against them, but prior to the request for recall, the depart- 
ment of justice had made investigations which showed on the part of 
both officers a misuse of American passports, the subvention of Amer- 
ican newspapers, the promotion of crimes of violence against American 
industries, and other serious offenses. 

The procedure in the case of a consul is entirely different. A consul 
does, indeed, exercise his functions by virtue of a formal exequatur 
granted by the government, but this document is obtained for him 
through the diplomatic representative of his own state and he himself 
is not brought into direct relations with the foreign government. As 
early as 1737 in Barbuit’s case the British court of equity held on the 
authority of Barbeyrac and Wicquefort that consuls were not entitled 
to immunity from the jurisdiction of the British courts. What priv- 
ileges are possessed by consuls are enjoyed by them in consequence 
of treaty provisions, but such treaty provisions do not extend to ex- 
empting them from the civil or criminal jurisdiction of the country. 
In Article III of the treaty of 1871 with Germany it is specifically 
stated that consular officers shall enjoy personal immunity from arrest 
or imprisonment ‘except in the case of crimes.” Accordingly when 
Consul General Bopp and Vice Consul von Schack were under indict- 
ment for violating the neutrality of the United States by conspiring to 
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destroy munitions consigned to the Entente Allies, no question was 
raised as to their immunity from prosecution, and even if the German 
ambassador had not informed the state department on January 12 that 
he had relieved the two men from their offices the proceedings against 
them would have been carried out. Bopp was sentenced to a fine of 
$10,000 and two years in prison, while von Schack and Lieutenant von 
Kricken, a consulate attaché, were given life sentences. 
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Latin America, Commercial travelers in . . . 1916. 42 p. 8°. Tariff 


Contains regulations applying to commercial travelers in Latin America. 


series 35. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
League for Peace, A. Address of the President of the United States delivered 

before the U. 8. Senate on January 22, 1917, submitting certain conditions upon 

which this government would feel justified in approving its formal and solemn 

adherence to a league for peace 1917. 8 p.8°. Senate doc. 685. 
Manufacturing in Penitentiaries. Report of the commission on equipping 

United States penitentiaries for manufacturing articles used by the government. 

1917. 26 p. 8°. House doc. 1752. 
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Military Training, Universal. Senate report 1024 [to accompany 8. 1695]. 
1917. 8p. 8°. 

Militia, The. Extracts from the journals and debates of the federal conven- 
tion, the state constitutional conventions, the congress, the Federalist, together 
with other papers relating to the militia of the United States; by James Brown 
Scott, Major and Judge Advocate, Officers Reserve Corps, U. 8. A. Senate 
doc. 695. 1917. 128p. 8°. 

Mobilization of the organized militia and national guard of the United States 
1916, Report on. 1916. 169p. 8°. War Department, Militia Bureau. 

Plantation Farming in the United States 1916. 40 p. 4°. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

Prohibition in Porto Rico. Joint resolution requesting the congress of the 
United States not to include in legislating for Porto Rico any prohibition what- 
ever on the sale, importation, or manufacture of alcoholic beverages in Porto 
Rico as passed by the legislative assembly and approved by the governor. 1917. 
5p. 8°. Senate doc. 674. 

Railway Strikes and Lockouts. A study of arbitration and conciliation laws 
of the principal countries of the world providing machinery for the peaceabls 
adjustment of disputes between railroads and their employees, and the law of 
certain countries for the prevention of strikes . . . 1916. 367 p. 8°. Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation. 

South American Trade, Importance of our. Address . . . before the City 
Club in Boston, Mass. on November 16, 1916. By Andrew J. Peters. Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. Senate doc. 698. 1917. 8p. 8°. 

University Training for Public Service. A report of the meeting of the associ- 
ation of the urban universities, November 15-17, 1915. Bulletin 30 (1916). 
1916. 94p. 8°. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 

Vocational Education Survey of Minneapolis, Minn. Made by the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. House doc. 1158. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 199. 1917. 592 p. 8°. U. 8S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

War, Diplomatic intercourse, blockades and neutrality. Laws of the United 
States relating to. Senate doc. 714. 1917. 34p. 8°. 

Webb-Kenyon liquor shipment act. Opinion of the supreme court of the 
United States in the case of the James Clark Distilling Company, Appellant, v. 
The Western Maryland Railway Company and the State of West Virginia; also 
the case of the James Clark Distilling Company, Appellant, v. The American 
Express Company and the State of West Virginia; delivered by the court on 
January 8, 1917. Senate doc. 699. 1917. 12p. 8°. 

Woman Suffrage. House Committee on the Judiciary . . . Views of the 
minority. [To accompany H. J. Res. No. 1.] House Report 1216, pt. 2. 


Views of the Hon. John M. Nelson of Wisconsin in support of woman suffrage and its adoption by 
national amendment, or the so-called ‘“‘Susan B. Anthony Amendment.” 


CALIFORNIA 


Election, Statement of vote at general, held on November 7, 1916, in the state 
of California. Compiled by Frank C. Jordan, secretary of state. 1916. 36 pp. 
8°. 
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Land Colonization and Rural Credits, Commission on. Report . . . 1916. 
87 p. 8°. 

“The legislature of California, in 1915, passed a law providing for a commission to investigate and 
consider the question of land colonization, and the various forms of land banks, codperative credit unions, 


and other rural credit systems adopted or proposed in this country or elsewhere, with especial view to 
the needs of the rural communities of this state.”’ 


Tax Commission, Report . . . 1917. 1917. 280p. 8°. 


“An investigation covering a period of a year and four months has been carried on by this commission, 
comprehending the following salient features provided for in an act passed by the forty-first session (of 
the state Legislature): (a) Report upon all matters covering the subject of revenue and taxation in this 
state. (b) Report upon the burden borne by general property and corporation property. (c) Report 
upon losses of revenue sustained by counties, caused by the withdrawal of railroad property from local 
taxation.”’ 

Tenement House Law (revised), Draft of proposed. 1916. 63 p. 8°. Com- 
mission on Immigration and Housing. 

Water Problems Conference, acting under instructions of the California 
legislature to recommend ‘‘a unified state policy with reference to irrigation, 
reclamation, water storage, flood control, municipalities and drainage, with 
due regard to the needs of water power, mining and navigation’’., . . Report 
{of the] state. 1916. 125p. 8°. 


COLORADO 


Directory, twenty-first general assembly. Denver (1917). 22 p. 16°. 
Elections, Laws relating to, primary and general. 1916. 246 pp. 8°. Secre- 
tary of state. 


CONNECTICUT 


Inaugural message of . . . Marcus H. Holcomb, governor of Connecticut, 
to the general assembly January session, 1917. Hartford, 1917. 16 pp. 8°. 

Taxation, Special commission on. Report of . . . commission appointed 
in 1915, on the subject of taxation, submitted to the general assembly in 1917. 
1917. 44p. 8. 


Commission appointed by the governor under resolution approved May 19, 1915, to consider the sub- 
ject of taxation and to codify the laws relating thereto, and to report to the general assembly the result 
of its investigation with such recommendations as seem proper in the premises. 


Wage-earning Women and Girls, Report . . . on. 1916. 140 p. 8°. 
(Public doc. Special.) Bureau of Labor and Factory Inspection. 


Special investigation conducted under authority of chapter 233 G. S. of 1913. Charlotte Molyneux 
Hollaway industrial investigator. Chapter 3, devoted to conditions in munitions factories. 


DELAWARE 
Inaugural Address by Governor Townsend. [Dover, 1917.] 21 pp. 8°. 
ILLINOIS 


Civil Administrative Code of the State of Illinois. Secretary of State. (1917.) 
Governor’s Message. Governor Edward F. Dunne’s message to the fiftieth 
general assembly, Springfield, 1917. 56 pp. 8°. 
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Governor Frank O. Lowden’s inaugural address to the fiftieth general 
assembly. Springfield, 1917. 7 pp. 8°. 

Insurance, Addresses and papers on. By Rufus M. Potts, insurance super- 
intendent State of Illinois. 1917. 489 p. 8°. Insurance Department. 


INDIANA 


City Planning, by Frank G. Bates. 1916. 31 pp. 16°. Bulletin No. 8. 
Bureau of Legislative Information. 

Constitution Making in Indiana. A source book of constitutional documents 
with historical introduction and critical notes, by Charles Kettleborough. 1916. 
2 v. v. 1, 1786-1851; v. 2, 1851-1916. 530, 693 p. 8°. Indiana Historical 


Commission. 


At head of title: Indiana historical collections. 


Constitution Making in Indiana, by Charles Kettleborough. 1916. 265 p. 
8° Indiana Historical Commission. 


The above work is a brief condensation of this same subject produced in two volumes and de 
scribed in the entry immediately preceding. 


Corporate Finance, with proposed new corporation laws and a history of “‘high 
finance’”’ in Indiana. Thecontrolof. By L.H.Oberreich . . . uponrequest 
of Hon. 8. M. Ralston, Governor 1917. 66 p. 16°. Bulletin No. 10. Bureau 
of Legislative Information. 

Public Health, The. Trend of Legislation forthe. By Arthur Connors. 1916. 
38 pp. 16°. Bulletin No. 9. Bureau of Legislative Information. 

Taxation, Report of the commission on. 1916. 1916. 408 p. 8°. 

Commission appointed under the provisions of Chapter 114, Acts of 1915, to investigate the problem 


of taxation in Indiana and submit recommendations deemed proper ‘‘to make a just and equitable system 
of taxation.”’ 


IOWA 
Governor’s Message. House Journal, January 9, 11, 1917. 8°. 


Issue of January 9, contains Governor G. W. Clarke’s biennial message. Issue of + 11 contains 
inaugural address of Governor W. L. Harding. 


KANSAS 


Civil Service Commission. First annual report . . . for the year ended 
June 30, 1916. 1916. 16 pp. 8°. 

Efficiency and Economy Committee, Partial report of the. (December 16,1916.) 
1916. 12 p. 8°. 


LOUISIANA 
Amendments to the Constitution of the state of Louisiana adopted by the 
electors of the state . . . at the congressional elections held in 1914 and 
196 .:. . Be. 
MAINE 


Senate and House Registers. Seventy-eighth legislature, 1917. [Augusta, 
1917]. 49 pp. 16°. 
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MARYLAND 


Registration and Election Laws of Maryland. Baltimore, 1916. 296 pp. 8°. 
Secretary of State. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cost of Living, Commission on the. 
(Dec. 27, 1916). (1917.) 8p. 8°. 
Minimum Wage in Massachusetts retail stores, Preliminary report on the 


effect of the. 1916. 53 p. 8°. Bulletin No. 12. (Nov.) Minimum Wage 
Commission. 


Report on Anthracite coal 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Official Directory and legislative manual for the years 1915 and 1916. 
(Lansing, 1916.) 982 pp. 8°. Secretary of State. 


MINNESOTA 


Cost of State Government, Comparative. By Roy G. Blakey Being 

chapter 10 of the fifth biennial report of the Minnesota Tax Commission. 1916. 

78 p. 8°. Tax Commission. 

a Inaugural Message of Governor J. A. A. Burnquist to the legislature of Minne- 
sota. [St. Paul, 1917.) 36 pp. 8°. 


MISSOURI 


i Children’s Code Commission, St. Louis. References to Missouri statutes 
‘ relating to children. An annotated and classified reference list of all statutes 
and constitutional provisions in Missouri relating to children. Prepared by the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. Supplement to the report of the 
‘1 Missouri Children’s Code Commission. 1917. 67 p. 8°. 
e | A complete revision of the Jaws for the welfare of Missouri children. 
December, 1916. (1916.) 160 p. 8°. 
i Inaugural Address of Governor Frederick D. Gardner and message to the forty- 
4 ninth general assembly. Jefferson City. [1917.] 10 pp. 1917. 
Message of Governor Elliott W. Major to the forty-ninth general assembly. 
Jefferson City, 1917. 40 pp. 8°. 
Official Manual of the State of Missouri for the years 1915-1916. . . [1917]. 
793 p. 8°. Secretary of State. 


MONTANA 


Message of Governor S. V. Stewart to the fiftieth legislative assembly of the 
state of Montana, 1917. Helena [1917]. 14 pp. 8°. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Budget Making for New Hampshire towns, by Edward C. Mabie. .1917. 15 
pp. 8°. State Tax Commission. 

Manual for the General Court, 1917 . . . [1917]. 504 p. 12°. Secretary 
of State. 
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Message of . . . Henry W. Keyes, Governor of New Hampshire to the 
legislature, January 4, 1917. Concord [1917]. 14 pp. 8°. 
Municipal Finance and accounts, Report of a special investigation relative to. 
1917. 61 pp. 8°. State Tax Commission. 


NEW JERSEY 


Elections. Annual returns of the election of 1914, compiled from the official 
returns. . . . Union Hill, 1915. 128 pp. 8°. 

An act to regulate elections (revision of 1898). . . with the amend- 
ments thereto, and other acts concerning elections . . . including instruc- 
tions relative to the duties of officers and voters. Union Hill, 1916. 335 pp. 8°. 

Inaugural Address of Walter E. Edge, governor of New Jersey, to the legisla- 
ture . . . January 16, 1917. Trenton, 1917. 33 pp. 8°. 
Message of James F. Fielder, governor of New Jersey, transmitting budget 
recommendations. . . January 9, 1917. [Trenton, 1917] 44 pp. 8°. 
— Third annual message of James F. Fielder, governor of New Jersey, 
to the legislature . . . January 9, 1917. Trenton, 1917. 13 pp. 8°. 
Military Training and instruction in high schools, Commission on. Report 
to the legislature, session of 1917. 1917. 24 p. 8°. 
Municipal Financing . . . Report of the commission for the survey 
of [1916.] 21 p. 8°. 
Report of the commission to revise and codify the statutes of this state relating 
to cities and other municipalities. . . [Trenton, 1916.] 354 pp. 8°. 


NEW YORK 


Budget. The governor’s budget estimate transmitted to the legislature 
January 3, 1917. [Albany, 1917]. 75 pp. 8°. 

The governor’s tentative appropriation act for 1917-18. Transmitted 
to the legislature January 3, 1917. [Albany, 1917]. 714 pp. 8°. 

The Election Law. Being chapter 17 of the consolidated election laws contain- 
ing amendments of 1916, together with notes and instructions and political calen- 
dar. Albany, 1916. 357 pp. 8°. Secretary of State. 

Foods and Markets, Joint report on, of the governor’s market commission, 
Mayor Mitchell’s food supply commission and the Wicks legislative committee. 
Transmitted to the legislature January 3, 1917. Albany, 1917. 23 pp. 8°. 


OHIO 


Comparative Statistics. Cities, counties, schools. 1914. [1916.] 212 pp. 
8°. Auditor of State. 


OKLAHOMA 
Election Laws of the state of Oklahoma, primary and general (indexed). 
[Oklahoma City, 1916.) 72 pp. 8°. State election board. 
OREGON 


Estimate of Expenditures (budget), 1917-18. [Salem, 1916.] 49 pp. fol. 
Secretary of State. 
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Message of James Withycombe, governor of Oregon, to the twenty-ninth 
legislative assembly,1917. Salem,1916. 16 pp. 8°. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Journal of the Senate of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania . . . 1915, 
Harrisburg, 1916. 3v. 8°. 


Governor Tener’s biennial message, pp. 17-39; Governor Brumbaughs’ inaugural message, pp. 111- 
117. 


Juvenile Courts and dependent, neglected, incorrigible and delinquent chil- 
dren, A compilation of laws relating to. Harrisburg, 1916. 112 pp. 8°. 

Legislative Directory. Containing names of the heads of departments and 
lists of senators and members. . . Sessionof1917. Harrisburg, 1916. 54 pp. 
24°. Senate Librarian. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Third Annual Message of R. Livingston Beekman, governorof . . . Rhode 
Island . . . to the General Assembly .. . . 1917. Providence, 1917. 
16 pp. 8°. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Election Law. Instructions and directions for commissioners and mana- 
gers of elections. Columbia, [1916.] 35 pp. 8°. Secretary of State. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Elections. Secretary of state. Fourteenth biennial report . . . 1916 
primary . . . and general election returns. Pierre, [1916.] 231 pp. 8°. 
VERMONT 


Manual of Parliamentary Procedure, rules of the senate, rules of the house of 
representatives, and joint rules of the senate and house of representatives 
December 1, 1916. [1916.] 59 pp. 8°. Joint committee on revision of rules 
and of the manual of parliamentary practice. 


WYOMING 


Message of John B. Kendrick, governor of Wyoming to the fourteenth state 
legislature, 1917. Laramie, 1917. 18 pp. 8°. 


ARGENTINE 


Alta Comisié6n Internacional de legislaci6n uniforme, Actas, informes, resolu- 
ciones y documentacién genera] de Ja. Reunida en Buenos Aires del 3 al 12 de 
Abril de 1916 bajo la presidencia del excmo. Senor ministro de hacienda; Doctor 
Don Francisco J. Oliver. Publicacion Official. Buenos Aires. 1916. 1092 p. 
8°. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Statistical Digest, 1916. 1916. 130 p. 32°. Department 
of Home Affairs. 

Historical Records of Australia. Series 1. Governors’ despatches to and 
from England. v. 8: July 1813-Dec. 1815. 1916. 739 p. 8°. Parliament, Li- 
brary Committee. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Staatsschulden mit Ende des 1. Semesters 1915-16 (31 Dezember 1915), Nach- 
weisung der Staatsschulden—Kontro!ll—Kommission des Reichsrates iiber der. 
Beilage zum amtlichen Teile der Wiener Zeitung vom 23. September 1916, 
Wien, 1916. 58 p. 4°. 


EQUADOR 


Convenios Diplomiaticos. Compilatospor Y.T.Mera . . . laserie. Quito 
1916. 268 p. 8°. Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. 


FRANCE 


Régime de 1’Alcool par M. Edourd Barthe, député, Avis présenté au nom de la 
commission de |’agriculture sur le projet et les propositions de loi concernant 
le. No. 2165 Chambre des Députés . . . session de 1916. Paris 1916. 
151 p. 4°. 

Régime de |’Alcool par M. Tournan, député, Rapport fait au nom de la commis- 
sion de la législation fiscale chargée d’examiner le projet et les propositions de 


loi sur le. No. 2034 Chambre des Députés . . . Session de 1916. Paris 
1916. 850p. 4°. 


Contains also exhaustive information concerning conditions in other European countries. 


Reprise de l’activite economique dans les regions qui ont été momentanement 
envahies ou qui se trouvent 4 proximite de la ligne de combat, par M. Petitjean, 
député, Rapport fait au nom de la commission du commerce et de |’industrie 
chargée d’etudier les mesures propres a faciliter la. No. 1966 Chambre des 
Députés. . . session de 1916. Paris 1916. 105 p. 4°. 


GERMANY 


Behandlung bewaffneter Kauffahrteischiffe, Denkschrift der Kaiserlichen 
Deutschen Regierung. [1917.) 45 p. fol. Auswdrtiges Amt. 

Beschlagnahme des Hilfslazarettschiffs ‘‘Ophelia’’ durch britische Seestreit- 
krifte, Denkschrift der Deutschen Regierung. [1917.) 45 p. fol. Auswér- 
tiges Amt. 

Reichsschuldenkommission, Bericht der. [{1916.) 55 p. 4°. Reichstag 
13 Legislatur. Periode I1. Session 1914-16. Anlagen zu der Stenographischen 
Berichten No. 434. 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Armenians in the Ottoman Empire 1915-16, The treatment of. Documents 
presented to Viscount Grey of Falloden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
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by Viscount Bryce 1916. 684 p. 8°. Miscellaneous No. 31. (1916). [Cd. 
8325.] Price 2 shillings. Foreign Office. 

Deportation of Belgians to Germany and the forced labour imposed upon them 
by the German authorities, Correspondence with the Belgian minister respecting 
the. 1916. 6 p. fol. [Cd. 8404] Price 1d. Miscellaneous. No. 37 (1916). 
Foreign Office. 

Electoral Reform, Conference on. Letter from Mr. Speaker to the Prime 
Minister. 1917. 8p. fol. [Cd. 8463.] Price 1 d. 

Conference called for following purposes:— 

(a.) Refo:m of franchise. (b.) Basis tor redistribution of seats. (c.) Reform of the system of the 


registration of electors. ‘d.) Method of elections and the manner in which the costs . . . should 
be borne. 


Food Supply of the United Kingdom, The. A report drawn up by a Committee 
of the Royal Society at the request of the President of the Board of Trade. 1917. 
35 p. fol. (Cd. 8421.) Price 4d. Board of Trade. 

Industrial Fatigue by physiological methods by A. F. Stanley Kent. ‘ 
Second interim report on an investigation of. 1916. 76 p. fol. [Cd. 8335.] 
Price 1 s.6d. Home Office. 

Manufacture of flour and bread, and the price of milk, Orders of the Board of 
Trade under the defence of the realm (consolidation) regulations, 1914, relating 
to. 1916. 4p. fol. [Cd. 8400.] Price $d. Board of Trade. 


SWEDEN 


Férlikningsmans Verksamhet under fren 1907-1914 jamte en redogérelse fér 
Utlandsk lagstiftning ang&ende medling och skiljedom i arbetstvister, Oversikt 


av Statens. Stockholm 1916. 92p. 8°. K. Soctalstyrelsen. Pris 75 Ore. 
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